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In honor of His Excellency Eurico Gaspar Dutra, President ot Brazil, who 
expects to visit Washington in May, AMERICAS is paying special attention — 
this month to 
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FIRST THERE WERE Brazicians. Only later did our country come to be known as Brazil. The 
land had been christened Santa Cruz, but the name never caught on. Those Portuguese sailors 
who came ashore and stayed were attracted by the small fortune that could be made by extract- 
ing a purple-red dye from a native tree, pao-braza. They were quickly dubbed brazileiros by 


their fellow seamen, half in scorn. But by then the hunters of brazilwood had become attached 
to the land. They picked up the nickname, wore it proudly as a badge of belonging. 


By the time the land was called Brazil, brazileiros had Not that they are all alike. In a country of such vast 
been in use for some years. Such a reversal of the usual proportions, different human types evolved to meet dif- 
procedure was probably meant to point out that after all, ferent conditions and environments. But because they 
a country’s proudest assets are its people. Brazilians are share the same endearing qualities and the same glaring 
apt to forget this, and act as if coffee or Copacabana were faults, because they share the same language, religion. 


more important. 


sense of humor, and willingness to have people from any 
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they grew into a nation. 

There are many Brazilians. First one meets the nor- 
destinos, for they stand on the country’s threshold, the 
eastern promontory of the continent, astride their am- 
phibious city of Recife. They spread through seven 
states, as far south as venerable Baia, the country’s first 
capital; as far north as incandescent Fortaleza, whence 
the frail, poetical jangadas (fishing rafts) put to sea. 

This area was settled first. in 1532, almost a century be- 
fore the Pilgrims set foot on Plymouth Rock. African 
slaves were brought in to work the sugar-cane plantations. 
Sugar brought fantastic prices, and the Northeast quickly 
grew to immense wealth. In fact, it began to interest 
many European nations on the prowl. The French, Eng- 


lish, Spanish, Dutch, all tried their hand at conquering — 


the Northeast. The Dutch almost succeeded, but were 
finally thrown back into the sea. During centuries of 
colonial history the nordestinos were constantly holding 
at arm’s length someone intent on grabbing tired Portu- 
gal’s richest colony. They repulsed all the invasions, 
giving the huge, sprawling country behind them a chance 
to catch its breath, look around, and strike out west. 

Today the nordestinos have lost all economic promi- 
nence. They live mostly on past glories and the public 
payroll, except that Recife, with its rivers and canals, its 
sun-drenched spaces, and its cool, engaging homes, has 
grown more beautiful than ever. But the nordestinos are 
leaving Recife in droves. Most go to Rio, where, profes- 
sional sinecure-seekers, they look for a government job 
and in default turn to the newspapers. For they have a 
gift of gab. A glibness springing from a quick, scintil- 
lating mind—or, as they would put it, a bigger allotment 
of the nation’s brains than their numbers warrant. Some 
go farther south into stodgy, affluent Sao Paulo, to hunt 
for a Syrian or an Italian heiress to marry. 

Sao Paulo stands a thousand miles south. There Brazil 
also began. While the nordestinos were fighting back in- 
vasions, Sao Paulo proceeded to make the real discovery 
of Brazil. Its beloved. rugged bandeirantes, a set of mag- 
nificent rascals, hard-bitten, greedy, resilient, pertina- 
cious, set out to conquer the hostile western wilderness. 
They were driven not so much by love of glory or anxiety 
to spread the faith. Rather, they wanted gold, diamonds, 
and emeralds and were willing to fight their way back 
and forth across a continent for years at a stretch to 
find them. 

When the last bandeirante had died of fever and starva- 
tion in the forest, a satchel of emeralds in one hand. : 
gnawed husk of corn in the other, Brazil had found its 
boundaries and its tellurean strength. From a narrow 
strip along the ocean, it had grown into the fourth big- 
gest nation in the world. 

Today the paulistas are more important than ever. 
Their city, Sao Paulo, dynamic. earnest, hard-working. 


has grown to almost two million. The paulistas adopted 
the industrial revolution. The cool, lush plateau that had 
known only the green symmetry of coffee trees became 
studded with factories. assembly plants, open hearth 
furnaces. 


corner of the earth settle down and become one of them. 
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Recife, “Brazilian Venice,” 
main city of the northeast 


“Azulejos,” tiles of Arab origin 
on an old house in Sado Luiz 
near the Amazon 


Within view of the calm little square where in 1554 
the Jesuit Fathers had built a school to teach logic, gram- 
mar, and rhetoric, thousands of industrial units pushed 
up their impatient smokestacks, to spew forth airplanes, 
cotton cloth, locomotives, aspirin. Rivers were backed 
up against the rim of the plateau and thrown over the 
edge to generate power for more factories in their 3,000- 
foot plunge. 

The paulistas are in a hurry. Their lumbering red 
trolley-cars, known as “shrimps,” carry the proud slogan 
splashed in gold letters: “Sao Paulo is the biggest indus- 
trial concentration in Latin America.” But the paulistas 
know that this is only a beginning. By U.S. standards— 
the only industrial standards they care to measure up to— 
theirs is still a small industrial establishment. But twenty 
years ago they had practically no industry, and they are 
convinced that twenty years from now they can really 
surprise the world. 

The paulistas probably don’t realize that their mush- 
rooming factories are not serving*Brazil alone. In a 
larger sense, they are rendering an incalculable service to 
the rest of Latin America and giving encouragement to 
all backward peoples. They are proving that technology 
is intrinsically simple, that one need not be awed by in- 
dustrial civilization; the thing to do is to go and build 
one for yourself. Many thoughtful people had suspected 
this for some time. Still, it was reassuring to see it 
demonstrated. 

Sao Paulo also has a building boom, which accom- 
panies the process of industrialization, or perhaps pre- 
vents it from fully blooming. 
thought on the subject. While for years Brazilians have 
regarded with pride the nervous multiplication of their 
skylines, now they are beginning to ask themselves if it 
is a good thing to invest so much of the country’s money 


There are two schools of 


and energies to erect impressive, expensive buildings. 

Meanwhile, Sao Paulo pushes its skyline upward and 
its residential districts outward at the rate of a new build- 
ing every 27 minutes. When I showed a paulista a photo 
taken two years ago, he said: “It’s nice, but a little old; 
the city looks different now with all the new buildings 
downtown.” Every time a friend of mine from Rio liv- 
ing in Sao Paulo has occasion to look at his watch, he 
will hold it in his hand a few seconds and remark: “We 
might as well wait until you paulistas have completed an- 
other building.” 

To the south of Sao Paulo stretch the two small south- 
ern states of Parana and Santa Catarina, about the size 
of Sweden and Denmark and both somewhat Scandina- 
vian in their primness, their complacent way of life, their 
fat little prosperity. 

The Germans, Poles, Italians, Ukranians that poured 
into Sao Paulo when coffee needed immigrants, spilled 
over into the pretty, fertile valleys, staked out neat one- 
Together with 
European thrift and orderliness, they brought mechaniza- 
tion of agriculture and good schools. Next to Sao Paulo, 
Parana and Santa Catarina have the best elementary 
school systems in the country. 

Farther south, at the very tip of Brazil, Rio Grande do 


family farms, built clean, paved towns. 
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Sul spreads its rolling plains toward Uruguay and Ar- 
gentina. This is the land of the gaucho, jovial, bluster- 
ing, loving a fight, convinced that the best way to cross a 
street is astride a horse. The gaucho is prosperous; he 
sells his meat and his hides to the rest of the country, 
sending some to England. Around the town of Caxias 
vineyards extend for miles, and once every year the 
gaucho rediscovers the prettiness of his girls when the 
time comes to select the queen for the wine festival. His 
state capital, Porto Alegre, has grown to a city of 300,- 
000, with a busy harbor, booming industry, and one of 
the largest publishing houses in Latin America. 

All these different aspects of Brazil have developed on 
the coast or close to it, where the people cling “like crabs 
scratching the sand of the beaches,” as one of our his- 
torians put it. Their eyes turned wistfully toward Europe 
or, more recently, toward the United States, their backs 
to the vast, empty subcontinent that is their inheritance. 

Minas Gerais is the only important landlocked state. 
Today the second most populous, with eight of the coun- 
try’s 50 million people, Minas was settled two hundred 
years ago, when gold and diamonds were discovered in 
its hilly fastnesses. Remote from overseas influences, 
from the feverish pace of the big coastal cities, mineiros 
grew to be a steady, measured, soothing breed. Their 
lovely colonial towns are filled with the serene yet grip- 
ping statues of their self-taught eighteenth-century sculp- 
tor, Aleijadinho (The Little Cripple). Sometimes only a 
few miles away is a tidy, prosperous spa, where plump 
Swiss couples run peaceful, spotless inns and where waters 
and muds relieve intestinal disturbances or skin ailments. 
This contiguity of the prosaic and the artistic, of com- 
fort and history, is pleasing to the mineiro’s love of pro- 
portion, to his unhurried, commonsensical progress 
through life. 

However, his capital city, Belo Horizonte, seems to 
have gotten out of hand. For one thing, with a quarter 
of a million people, it is too big; also too modern and a 
little too frantic. When in 1947 the city government was 
zoning the downtown district, the only area where tall 
buildings were allowed, over one hundred applications 
for erecting skyscrapers were filed. True, Belo Hori- 
zonte was conceived at the turn of the century as one of 
the first planned cities. As the century progressed, it 
assumed a somewhat old-fashioned air that suited the 
mineiro just fine. But then came the young school of 
Brazilian architecture, eager, daring, full of ideas and 
experiments. It tackled first Rio and Sao Paulo, then 
couldn't resist casting covetous glances at Belo Horizonte. 
More than any other Brazilian city, it lent itself to im- 
provement because of its initial sound planning. Oscar 
Niemeyer, wildest of the wild young Turks of architecture, 
built the most revolutionary church in the world; among 
other things, the belfry was much wider at the top than 
at the base. Portinari drew the powerful, unorthodox 
murals. The bishop took one long, hard look at the result 
and refused to consecrate the church. 

A whole residential district, Pampulha, was laid. out 
around a lake that wasn’t there in the first place. As 
usual, the mineiro put to practical advantage this rash of 
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Typical uniwersity students from Porto Alegre’s Medical School 


Wounded soldiers from Brazil’s 
expeditionary force head back home 
from Europe during World War II 


Colorful “Baiana” 
costume, popular in 
Rio’s Carnival 
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Ouro Preto, Minas Gerais capital during 17th century gold rush Me: 


Northeastern fishermen 
_ put to sea in 
their graceful “jangadas” 


Planes at Santos Dumont airport, 
one of Rio’s three air terminals 


Two-year-old Volta Redonda steel mill 
employs 7,090 workers 


improvisation and experimentation. He felt that it was 
foolish to dig a lake. But since it had been done, he 
might as well put it to some use. Swimming clubs were 
erected, and young mineiros, who had never seen the 
ocean, immediately proceeded to win the national swim- 
ming championships and have continued doing so with 
monotonous regularity. 

Minas, as the name says, started as a vast mining 
camp; today, more than ever, the country depends on its 
But minerals of 
romance and glory no longer hold the spotlight. True, 
outside Belo Horizonte gold is dug out of the earth’s en- 
trails, and through the state garimpeiros, those individual- 
istic dreamers and gamblers, still slowly ascend rivers 
and creeks in search of turquoises, diamonds, and emer- 
alds. Minas 
knows that today the emphasis is on its streamlined min- 


inexhaustible, versatile mineral supply. 


But they are relics of a glamorous past. 


erals with no past, the supercilious junior partners of 
alloy steels, with their cold, aseptic names: tungsten, 
chrome, manganese, vanadium, magnesium. 

And iron, which means heavy industry. When Itabira 
was founded in the seventeenth century, it was a gold 
town; a little of it was scraped off the mountain to pave 
the streets. Today what counts is the city pavement and 
the mountain of iron behind it. slowly being chopped 
down. The mineiros feed their iron, one fourth of the 
world’s reserves, to the hungry furnaces of Volta Re- 
donda, the brand-new, sprawling steel plant, symbol of 
tomorrows Brazil. 

But mineiros will not let themselves be overwhelmed 
by the frantic pace of modern industry. Somehow, they 
will manage to preserve their placidity, will keep their 
towns small and their horizons limpid, 

Last but not least there are the cariocas, charming, 
They 
are everywhere, on the avenues, beaches, and mountains 
of Rio de Janeiro—their “city marvelous”’—dawdling over 
cafézinhos, composing new songs, thinking up subtle, 
wicked jokes; discussing learnedly and in detail the state 
of the world, dismissing airily the state of Brazil; stroll- 
ing, lying on the beach, admiring the fetching girls that 
pass by. In fact, engaged in almost every phase of life 
except toil. And why should cariocas work hard? They 
already own the samba and the carnival, Copacabana and 
the sky above it, the world’s most extrovert and unal- 
loyed sunshine, and the cool mountains of Tijuca and 
What is there 


witty, easygoing, volatile, shiftless, cosmopolitan. 


Petropolis in which to recuperate from it. 
to work for? 

Mineiros, gatichos, nordestinos, paulistas, cariocas, so 
diverse in outlook, economic background, physical en- 
vironment—do they add up to a nation? How is it pos- 
sible, when rugged topography, interminable distances, 
and undeveloped transportation conspired to make the 
country a sort of archipelago, where each economic and 
cultural island maintained closer contact with Europe than 
with its neighbors? I remember that as a boy in Recife 
the announced arrival of a gaticho was a matter of in- 
tense curiosity and anticipation. (He turned out to be a 
bank employee assigned to the local agency of Banco do 


Brasil. who wore conventional white linen suits instead 
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of bombachas.) France, England or Italy, on the otier ee 
hand, seemed quite accessible and familiar. And so they 
were. It took fewer days to reach London or Paris than 
to go to the pampas of Rio Grande or the plateau of Sao 
Paulo. 
Aviation has changed this, acting as a catalyst to a 
population that had never seen a train. The Air Force 
laid out landing strips in every remote area, carried the 
mail, made FAB (Forca Aérea Brasileira) a household 
word. When war came, this pioneering stood FAB in 
good stead. Their jaunty, clannish pilots sank many 
enemy submarines on the South Atlantic Patrol and gave 
air support to the Brazilian Expeditionary Force in Italy. 
Civilian aviation followed hard on the heels of the mili- 
tary pilots. Airports ‘began to look like bus stations. In 
Boa Vista, on the remote upper Amazon, housewives 
shuttle to Venezuela for weekend groceries because “after 
all, Venezuela is our neighbor. Look at the map!” (The 
map says 700 miles to Caracas.) At every airline stop, 
half a dozen “air taxis” huddle in a corner of the field, 
ready for the commuting trip to the neighboring farm or 
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village. Common slang has a name for the little plane— Eee a 
tecotéco. Cargo of all sorts is flown everywhere, often “3 7 
more cheaply than by one of the inefficient railroads, anc cm 


when you buy your ticket for an air trip, the clerk will 
remind you: “If you take one of our cargo planes, there 
will be a 25 per cent discount.” 

Even before aviation, however, several factors had 
been at work for generations to weld into a nation what 
could have been merely a sprawling geographical entity. 
A yearning for stability and continuity partially explains 
why Brazil began its independent life as a monarchy. 
The Empire, which lasted two-thirds of a century, estab- 
lished a climate of dignity, integrity, and aversion to ir- 
responsible violence which the republic inherited and 


which kept caudillismo and dictatorship at their irre- “a ie a 
ducible minimum. In 450 years of history, Brazil has ste «ide: European 


immigrants 
had only four changes of government imposed by force: in Brazil's 


independence in 1822, the republic in 1889, the rise of far South 
Vargas in 1930, and return to constitutional government : @- 
in 1945. No emperor or president has ever been killed, 
wounded, or in any way harmed, whether in or out of 
office. The slaves were freed, the republic was pro- 
claimed, Vargas was deposed, without a shot being fired. 


Itamaraty, as the Foreign Office is known, is a unique 
example of this continuity. “Itamaraty says...” or “Ita- ge eeerorewing 
maraty thinks . . .”, phrases so often heard, refer to the 
cohesive, unbroken line of foreign policy. 

Language and religion were two other formidable fac- 
tors working for unity. Portuguese alone is spoken; dia- 
lects are unknown, and regional variations in pronuncia- 
tion are not very marked. Catholicism, professed by 95 
per cent of the Brazilians, established the family in their 
minds as the supreme, most venerable unit of society. 

Miscegenation, however, is the most striking welding 
factor at work and is bound to be increasingly discussed 
outside Brazilian borders as racial issues loom ever larger 
on international horizons. More races are present in 
large numbers in Brazil than in any other important area 

Continued on page 44 
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“HAVE YOU HEARD GILBERTO’S LATEST?” ‘The scene may be a café table on the Avenida 
Rio Branco or perhaps one of those fantastically overloaded bondes, as Brazilians call their 
trolley-cars. But however crowded or uncomfortable the surroundings, Brazilians will talk, and 
usually about some well-known public figure who titillates their imagination. In such cases, 
familiar use of the Christian name indicates that the individual in question has become, so to 
speak, national property. Gilberto Freyre, internationally known social historian, has come to 


occupy this position in the mind and affections of his countrymen. 


typically Brazilian one: “After all, that is Gilberto’s 
opinion; he has a right to express it.” 


In a land of individualists, Freyre is perhaps the most 
individual of them all. “Gilberto’s latest,” accordingly, 


may be a speech he has just made in the Chamber of 
Deputies assailing the Nuremberg trials as a reversion 
to barbarism, or an offhand quip that “the quality of 
political oratory is improving” since he and the novelists 
Jorge Amado and Amando Fontes entered the Chamber. 
It may be a lecture in which he has declared that Vargas 
is more to be pitied than blamed. No matter what he 
has ena, the public reaction is pretty certain to be the 


= and delightfully unpredictable, as brilliantly un- 


Back of it all, of course, lies a profound and almost uni- 
versal respect for Freyre the man, a respect he has earned 
by the impressive solidity of his intellectual achievements 
and the honesty and courage he has so consistently dis- 
played in the course of his public life—including the 
courage to change his mind. 

Scholar, statesman, and man of letters, Freyre is ut- 
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classifiable as the masterpiece he added to our shelves 
when he gave us The Masters and the Slaves. This does 
not mean there is anything of the actor or poseur about 
him. On the contrary, as one meeting with him will 
prove, he is gentle, modest, affable, and somewhat retir- 
ing. Despite his barbed wit, he makes no effort to be a 
scintillating “conversationalist” or to monopolize the 
center of the stage. 

Freyre is without a doubt the best-looking man in 
Brazilian public life today and probably the handsomest 
Brazilian author as well. Yet he appears to be wholly 
Granting the difficulty of anyone main- 
taining a dapper effect for long beneath the Rio sun— 
and especially in the Chamber of Deputies—clothes do 
not matter in Even in overalls he would 
look the unassuming but dignified aristocrat that he is by 
birth and background. His aquiline nose would be at 
home in the House of Lords. 

What one notices first about Freyre is a pair of spar- 
kling black eyes that mirror a keen sense of humor. In 
fact, he always seems to be chuckling inwardly at some 
very good joke. At the same time, one would not want 
him for a foe. His tall, dark, powerfully built figure 
might be that of a Spaniard with a dash of Arab. (As 
a matter of fact, there is Spanish blood in his veins, as 
the spelling of his name indicates.) This impression is 
heightened by the black curly hair above those intensely 
black eyes and the flash of white teeth in a characteris- 
tically warm and friendly smile. 

If Freyre is not an actor, he is very definitely and in- 
Indeed, he is first of all an artist. 
An artist in the field of historical-sociological scholarship. 
An artist in politics. And it is the aesthetic side of his 
genius that appeals to his compatriots. 

Those who have read The Masters and the Slaves can 
hardly have failed to perceive this artistic bent. Here 
is a treatise that blithely defies all the conventions that 
A long, 
rambling, occasionally gay and often gossipy account of 
life on the sugar plantations of northern Brazil in the 
days of slavery, it reads at times like a Proustian novel, 
at other times like a cook book, and has much of the in- 
Above all, 
lates tradition by being well written in a distinguished, 
highly individualistic, apparently artless style. 

What is one to make of a social analyst who at one 
moment employs the method of Karl Marx and in the 
next paragraph unblushingly abandons it for the intro- 
spective technique of St. Ignatius and the Spiritual Exer- 


cises? 


unconscious of it. 


Gilberto’s case. 


stinctively an artist. 


are supposed to govern this type of writing. 


tensity of a well-constructed drama. it vio- 


There are discrepancies in points of view as well 
but these do not bother Freyre in the least. 
He proceeds to work them into a vital, colorful, organic 
whole. Significantly, he prefaces one of his latest essays 
with the words of the late Charles A. Beard: “. . . walk 
lightly. Things are not so simple.” 

A couple of years ago, | visited Freyre one afternoon 
at the Brazilian Chamber of Deputies. As the clerk was 
engaged in reading one of those interminable documents 
that empty legislative halls the world over, we adjourned 
to the coffee room for a talk. There | put a question | 


as in method. 
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“Old Hamilton,” 


Gilberto with Amy Lowell 


in Boston 


Chatting with Hindu poet 
Rabindranath Tagore in 


New York 


Professor 
of Mathematics in the 
American College at Recife, 
drawn by Gilberto at 14 


Friar of Penha Church, 
drawn by Gilberto” 
at the age of five Wa 
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Miss Douglas, 
Presbyterian 
missionary and 
director of a girls’ 
school in Recife, 
sketched by 
Gilberto at 14 


Brazilian diplomat Oliveira 
Lima (drawing by Gilberto at 18) 
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“Which do 


The answer 


had been wanting to ask him for some time: 
you like better, literature or politics?” 
came promptly: “Literature and politics 

In the course of a lecture some weeks before, Freyre 
_ had compared politics to the art of the dance: “Politics 
is art, it is the dance, it is rhythm.” Then he added 
_ that the chief qualification for political activity should be 
“the ability to practice it as an artist.” In other words, 
_as Freyre sees it, there is no real cleavage between these 
two worlds. In the same lecture he launched a double- 
barreled attack on the half-baked social “revolutionist” 
and the false “modernist” in the plastic arts, comparing 
one to the other. These remarks naturally created a mild 
sensation. 

Realizing that things are not so simple, Freyre has not 
interpreted Beard’s “walk lightly” to mean walk warily 
where his own reputation and personal safety are con- 
_ cerned. He never hesitates to speak what he thinks to- 


have yesterday; he is not troubled by a “foolish con- 
al, that “hobgoblin of little minds.” Such an 
is naturally incomprehensible to those unfamiliar 
with the phenomenon of intellectual growth, whether they 
be of the far Right or the far Left. 
In those chaotic, end of-the-war days that marked the 
_crumbling of the Vargas regime in Brazil, Freyre stood 
up for the right of both communists and conservatives to 
_ be heard. By introducing communist leader Luiz Carlos 
Prestes at one meeting and a Jesuit padre at another. 
bye re drew the condemnation of both the Right and the 
As Freyre he saw no contradiction or 
To him, being a 
“liberal” means just that. 
It would be a mistake to assume that because he is 
so widely popular today, Freyre’s career has been un- 

' ruffled. It has been anything but tranquil. On the first 
ee z _ appearance of Casa Grande & Senzala (The Masters and 
ae ei the Slaves or literally, The Big House and Slave Quar- 
ters), it was viciously attacked by the extreme reaction- 
who branded the author an 

his work to be “a pernicious book, 
anti-Catholic, communistic. . 
These attacks have continued, though they are a good 
deal less frequent now. But Freyre has never lacked 
supporters, especially among the university students. 

Not all the assaults made upon him have been verbal. 
by any means. The Freyre home Recife was once 
burned and pillaged. and his townspeople still tell about 
the time he beat off a gang of thugs single-handed. 
Though he is not the athletic type, at forty-eight he is a 
strikingly young-looking man noted for his 
physical courage. 

Though Freyre has his enemies, ideological and po- 
litical, he staunchly maintains a sense of fairness toward 
them and is ready to give them a good word when he 
thinks they deserve it. Thus he will praise Vargas’ labor 
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legislation while condemning his suppression of civil 
liberties. Toward friends, Freyre displays a_ loyalty 
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with which politics is never permitted to interfere. 
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tistic judgments. Jorge Amado and Candido Portinari 
may be converts to Moscow, but Gilberto can still ad- 
mire the novelist and the painter. 

The truth of the matter is that Freyre, like his own 
country, is a bundle of meaningful contradictions or, as 
he would say, “balanced antagonisms.” A scion of the 
wealthy old sugar-planting aristocracy of Pernambuco, he 
was forced by a turn of fortune to earn his living as a 
writer. While he has lectured widely in the universities 
of North and South America and Europe, he insists on re- 
garding himself as a writer rather than as a professor. He 
has persistently refused academic posts and honors and 
government appointments; but it is not too hazardous to 
predict that he will eventually be elected to the Brazilian 
Academy of Letters. He has even been mentioned for the 
Nobel Prize for Literature. A thoroughgoing aristocrat in 
tastes, habits, and cast of mind, he has pursued a leftward 
course in politics, but stopping short of doctrinaire Marx- 
ism, the rigidity of which repels him. Today he is a 
leader and congressional representative of the Unido 
Democratica Nacional (National Democratic Union). 

Meanwhile, the serious-minded playboy of politics, who 
can always be expected to break the monotony when 
things become unbearably dull, continues to turn out 
a quantity of literary and scholarly work that would make 
the most industrious U. S. pulp writer seem like a drone 
by comparison. He is usually writing two or three books, 
sometimes as many as half a dozen at a time, and al- 
ways has ahead of him a small library of prospective 
titles. When he is through, if his plans are carried out, 
he will have produced a many-volumed history of Brazil- 
ian civilization. 


Even Freyre, for all his hidden energy, would probably 
not be able to lead this double, or rather, manifold life 
if he did not wisely divide his time between Rio de Janei- 
ro and his native Recife. In this Pernambuco State port 
on the coastal bulge of Brazil, he makes his home in Api- 
pucos suburb, about twenty or thirty minutes from the 
center of town. For six months of the twelve he lives in 
an old “Big House” of the sugar patriarchs from whom 
he is descended. Outside, it is a cross between a palace 
and a fortress. Inside, it resembles a national library 
or museum after a visit by Storm Troopers. 

! Books, books, everywhere—in the living room, dining 
room, bedrooms, overflowing onto the veranda where 

their owner is fond of working. There is no planned 
“study” in this house; it is wherever Gilberto happens to 
be. No one has ever estimated the number of volumes, 
but the enormous collection is highly selective, including 
many rare items. “Apipucos” is furnished in Brazil's 
jacaranda wood, and besides the books there are maps, 


plans of Big Houses and sugar plantations, lithographs, 
Indian pottery, old silver and porcelain, portraits and 
' daguerreotypes, images of the saints and other ecclesiasti- 
cal relics. And the author of The Masters and the Slaves 
revels in it all. It is a great relief from the cramped 
apartment in Rio that he shares with his wife Dona Mada- 
lena and their two small children. 

Here Freyre the politician disappears, replaced by 
Freyre the writer, now “the hermit of Apipucos.” Away 
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work steadily for weeks at a time, never leaving the house = 
for more than a stroll in the spacious garden that lies 
behind it. Rising early, he begins writing immediately 
and without resort to the usual cafézinho that most 
Brazilians find indispensable. During the morning hours 
he maintains a Trappist silence, while he devotes the af- — 
ternoon and evening to reading, commonly on the flat — 
of his back. He also likes to write lying down, and de- 
spite the inevitable eye strain, has never used glasses. __ 
The “hermit’s” favorite recreation is walking. He is 
fond of swimming though by no means expert. It is as 
a cyclist that he really excels, and Recife old-timers still 
recall his youthful feats on the handle bars. After his © 
exercise, it is back to Apipucos once more, and lighting a — 
cigar or occasional pipe, Freyre will resume his literary 
labors. He writes in pencil, in a fine but legible hand 
the manuscript to be copied later by Dona Madalena o 
some close friend, who feels honored by the task. : 
As the townsfolk of Recife gaze at him going down the 
street, they think of another Gilberto. They remember 
the lad born with the century who, as the star pupil of 
a school run by North American Baptists, exhibited an 
early inclination to become a Protestant missionary. They 
remember, too, his exceptional talent for drawing and 
water colors. But they like best to tell of the time when, 
at the age of fifteen, he achieved his first fame in the 
provincial press by delivering an address on the weighty 
topic: “The Philosophy of Herbert Spencer and the Prob- 
lem of Education in Brazil.” 
Theirs after all is the same Gilberto, for Freyre the 
man and Freyre the thinker and writer are best under- 
stood against the background of his province and his an- 
cestral past. “The most Brazilian of Brazilians” he has 
been called. There is a certain amount of truth in this; 
yet he is essentially a nordestino, or northeasterner. As 
one lady from Recife put it, he is “terrivelmente pernam- 
bucano” (terribly Pernambucan). Passionately in love 
with everything that pertains to his native region—its 
monuments, customs, cuisine, folklore—he has made re- 
gionalism a cultural creed, expressed in his book Region 
and Tradition and in the volume he wrote directly in Eng- 
lish, Brazil: An Interpretation. Ever since the late twen- 
ties, he has been a leading figure in that “invasion” of 
modern Brazilian literature by the writers of his section. 
Freyre is by no means a stranger to North Americans, 
although his acquaintance among us has been limited 
largely to academic circles. He first came to the United 
States when he was eighteen to enroll as a student at Bay- 
lor University in Waco, Texas, winning his B.A. degree 
two years later. Then he went to Columbia, where his 
teachers were Dewey, Boas, Giddings, Hayes, and Haring, 
among others. For his M.A. thesis in 1922, he wrote 
“Social Life in Brazil in the Middle of the Nineteenth 
Century,” the study that later, at H. L. Mencken’s sug- 
gestion, was expanded into The Masters and the Slaves. 
On the Baylor and Columbia campuses Freyre legends 
are current to this day. Young Gilberto’s horror of aca- 
demic routine led him to run away from commencement 
Continued on page 43 
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Latin American news. 


ignored ? 
eda There can be little argument about the justice of these 
oe complaints. Here are twenty sovereign nations, several 
of them larger than most European countries, one 
_ (Brazil) larger than the continental United States. They 
have a total population of about 140,000,090. 
cally and strategically they are vitally important. Last 
_year, for example, Latin America bought 25.1 per cent 
Sint of United States exports and, with Canada, furnished 58 
eed per cent of United States imports. Yet,/aside from the 
_ rumbas and revolutions, few North American newspaper 
- readers have the faintest idea what is going on south of 
the border or understand the significance of the scraps 
of information that do filter through. 

Brazil, for example, is one of the United States’ most 
dependable friends in an undependable world. Because 
of its size, situation, and potential wealth, it is also one 
-of the most valuable. In 1948 Brazil surpassed Great 
Britain in value of trade with the United States; it is now 
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second only to Canada as a trading partner of Uncle 
Sam. Brazilian-U. S. trade is approximately twice that 
of the United States and France. Yet in the period 
June-July-August 1948, the New York Times, which 
probably has the most effective Latin American news 
coverage of any North American paper, gave only 125 
column inches to news of Brazil, and most of this was 
odds and ends of trade information on the back business 
pages. In the same three months, the New York Herald- 
Tribune, which also does better by Latin America than 


S. dailies, had only 51 column inches to spare 
for Brazil. 

Obviously, Latin American happenings will never be 
covered as closely as the life-and-death news of Europe 
and the Near and Far East. Certainly they deserve more 
and better attention than they are getting. 

Assuming general agreement that Latin America is 
neglected in the news pages of the North American press, 
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constructive Latin American news? Or are United States 
readers just not interested in that part of the world? 
There is no lack of Latin American news for the North 
American editor who wants it. Few newspapers can 
afford to maintain their own correspondents in Latin 
America. But the three major wire services are all busy 
there. The United Press has seventeen bureaus in Latin 
America, about 400 full-time employees, and an even 
larger number of “stringers,” who are paid according to 
the stories they write. The Associated Press has corre- 
spondents in every capital of the southern continent and 


stringers in many other cities. International News Serv- 


ice has about 25 correspondents scattered over South 
and Central America. Together, UP, AP, and INS send 
a minimum of approximately 15,000 words from Latin 
America to the United States every day: enough to fill 
two standard-size newspaper pages. 

The news is available. Why, then, does most of it end 
up in the editor’s wastebasket? The usual answer is lack 
of reader interest. It is pretty difficult to prove this, one 
way or the other. On the basis of my own experience, I 
believe there is a good deal more reader interest than most 
editors realize. But clearly there is no irresistible public 
demand for more news of Latin America. 

The reasons for this go far back of the press. Histori- 
cally. the foreign relations of the United States run east 
and west rather than south and north. Most of the 
people of this country are of European origin and such 
foreign ties as they have are with Europe. Our political 
and cultural roots are all in Europe. We were brought 
up on European history and English literature. Those of 
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us who took any interest in languages started almost auto- 
matically with French. When there was a chance to travel, 
we tripped to London, Paris, Budapest, and Vienna. We 
have lived in a European world all our lives. 

This means that, consciously or unconsciously, we have 
acquired a considerable background knowledge of Europe 
and European affairs. We know roughly what European 
peoples are like, how they live, how their governments 
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operate. European names and places are at least vaguely 
familiar. Englishmen, Frenchmen, Germans, Italians, 
and North Americans, in a sense, speak and understand 
the same language. 

North Americans and Latin Americans have no such 
common denominator. Except in the big cities and the 
borderlands of the Southwest, few U. S. citizens trace 
their origins to Latin America. It is only in recent years 
that Spanish has become popular with North American 
language students. Latin American studies are a com- 
paratively new field in our colleges and universities and, 
with rare exceptions,, Latin America is still ignored in 
high schools. The result is abysthal ignorance. 

George Gallup proved that two years ago. His pollsters 


gave thousands of persons from coast to coast an outline i 
map of South America and asked them to identify eight ans 
countries: Ecuador, Colombia, Argentina, Peru, Brazil, of a 


Paraguay, Chile, and Bolivia. The college-trained per- 
son could identify four of the eight; the high school 
graduate found fewer than three. The average man 
scored 2.9, the average woman 2.6. Less than half could 
identify Argentina; only six out of ten recognized Brazil; 
and fewer than two out of ten knew Colombia and 
Ecuador when they saw them on the map. It is unlikely 
that people who don’t know where a country is will know 
much about its institutions, politics, or leaders. To the 
average North American, Latin America is terra incog- 
nita. That, basically, is why he is not very much 
interested in it. 

This, of course, is not the fault of the newspapers. Nor 
is it reasonable to expect them to make up for the acci- 
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systems. But by using a little editorial imagination they 
might adapt themselves to these accidents and deficien- 
cies, and make Latin American news more interesting 
and more meaningful to their readers. 

It seems to me that the basic reason for the paucity 
of serious Latin American news in our papers and for 
the lack of reader interest that is both the cause and the 
result of that paucity, is simply the presentation. The 
information is presented just like European news and 
that, under the circumstances, is wrong. 

When the average North American newspaper reader 
reads a dispatch from Paris, for example, he puts behind 
it all he has learned about French politics in school, from 
the radio, from lectures, magazines, and general conver- 
sation, and he comes up with something of an idea of 
what it’s all about. He probably knows that France has 
a multiplicity of political parties, and that, as a result, 
French governments are constantly changing. He knows 
what happened to France in the two world wars. He has 
_ the impression that France, nevertheless, is fundamentally 
sound. On the basis of this knowledge, he is able to 
_ evaluate the sometimes sensational happenings of the day. 

Then he turns to a story from Bogota. If he knows what 
country Bogota is in, there are only two chances in ten 
(see Mr. Gallup) that he knows where the country is. 
And there is practically no chance that he has ever 
studied its history and institutions or heard its politics 
_ discussed. So when he reads of some sensational happen- 

: ing in Colombia, being entirely without background 
= = information, he interprets it according to his preoccupa- 
ae tions and fears of the moment. Which is to say he 
usually interprets it wrongly. 

This was what happened during the unhappy outburst 
of April 1948. The name Gaitan was known to perhaps 
one in a thousand North Americans. Equally unfamiliar 
were the tense political situation and the economic prob- 
lems underlying it. All the newspaper reader in the 
_ United States saw was a bloody uprising which, in the 
present state of North American nerves and the absence 
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dents of history and the deficiencies of our educational 


Given U. S. ignorance of Latin American backgrounds, 
and given the way the North American press presents 
Latin American news, the result is bound to be confu- 
sion in the mind of the reader. And because he is con- 
fused, he is almost sure to be uninterested. 

He will become interested only when he begins to 
understand. By changing their approach to Latin Ameri- 
can news, the papers could quite easily—without takir 
on the job of the schools—help him to understand. 

The way to do this would be to treat the Latin Ameri- 
can news that comes into the newspaper office not as a 
finished product but as raw material. The copy desk 
would no longer slap a head on it and drop it into the 
paper as is. Instead, it would be handed over to an editor 
qualified by experience and knowledge to handle it. He 
would add the necessary background, identification, and 
interpretation, and only then would the story be printed. 
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For example: the wire services reported from Asuncion 
on February 26 that General Raimundo Rolén, who had 
become President of Paraguay as the result of a coup 
only a month before, had just been ousted by another 
coup. It was reported as the sixth change of govern- 
ment within thirteen months. And this, apart from a 
few unimportant details, was the whole story. 
papers gave it front-page position. 
York included a spot map to show where Paraguay is. 
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The map should be an almost automatic part of every 
Latin American story. Apart from this slight addition 
to his geographical knowledge, | wonder how much that 
story meant to the average reader, and just how interest- 
ing he found it. Not very, I suspect. on either count. 

But it could have been made extremely interesting. No 
country in South America has a richer, more fascinating 
history than Paraguay. The country’s troubles today are 
all deeply rooted in this history. If the relatively unim- 
portant facts of the AP wire on Rolén’s overthrow had 
been boiled down to one paragraph and the rest of the 
space given to this background, the reader would have 
learned not only that six Paraguayan governments have 
Continued on page 43 
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Cotton, sugar, and grain grow on Peru’s fertile bottom lands 


I WAS STANDING at the edge of an hacienda in one of Peru’s rare fertile coastal valleys that 
bridge the gap between Andean foothills and the sea. Across the dusty road I saw fields being 
tilled by the seh wooden plow aryiuke ay 8 an Ox. On my side of the road, : watched a U. S.- 


The contrast was one of Peru with and without modern 
techniques. The tractor came from a machinery pool that 
is part of the Peruvian-United States cooperative food- 
growing program. 

During the five years this scheme has been under way, 
Peru has enormously increased production of high- 
nourishment foods, and has helped feed U. S. troops sta- 
tioned there for defense of the Panama Canal. Unself- 
ishly, the United States has helped finance the undertak- 
ing as part of its Good Neighbor Policy. Selfishly, it has 
done more than procure food and friendship for its 
troops: it has developed a trade partner, whose purchases 
of farm machinery, insecticides, and other supplies are 
steadily rising. One recent order surpassed in value all 
the money the United States is now spending on the plan. 

In Peru the program is known as “SCIPA,” from the 
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_ initials of Servicio Cooperativo Interamericano de Pro- 
duccion de Alimentos. operates as a special executive 
agency of the Ministry of Agriculture. Originally, equal 
funds came from both countries. Now Peru contributes 
at least three dollars to every one coming ‘from the 
world-pressed taxpayer in the States. 

Through February of this year, the five-year program 
had received $1,249,000 from the United States. Peru 
_ had agreed to match this amount with $1,536,000, but 

exceeded its share by $701,000. Thus Peru has shoul- 
dered about two-thirds of the cost, with its percentage 
still growing. 

Because of the Peruvian project’s success, President 
Truman pointed to it as a model in asking Congress to 
extend for five years the Institute of Inter-American Af- 

fairs, which sets the cooperative machinery in motion for 

these programs. Until Mr. Truman’s 1949 request, the 
Institute had been limping along on a year-to-year basis, 
at the mercy of Congress, causing embarrassing uncer- 
tainty in Peru. But the work has proved so effective that 
Mr. Truman also mortared it into his famous “Point 
Four” proposal in his inaugural speech, calling for a 
world-wide program of technical aid for undeveloped 
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countries. 

Peru’s cooperative plan has weathered the severest 
tests. Only those who know the country first-hand can Before and after SCIPA: old-jashioned ox-drawn plow is a far 
appreciate its almost airtight division geographically and cry from the Huacho Machinery Pool’s modern tractor 
climatically. Its four distinct regions are also isolated 
as far as economic development and communication are 


concerned. ding Andean ranges. The three to five parallel ranges 


The 1,500-mile-long coastal shelf, largely desert, fronts have peaks up to 22,000 feet, half again as high as any- 

a country as large as the three U. S. Pacific Coast states thing in the mainland United States. Yet the high plains 

plus Arizona. Hardly five per cent is under cultivation, and valleys above 10,000 feet can be irrigated by conserv- 

_ while most of the 52 rivers are useless or almost so. ing seasonal rainfall. Already 3,500,000 acres are under 

_. Pesuvian-U. S. teams are teaching water conservation and cultivation, three times the coastal cultivated area. But 
hope to work out means of irrigating the desert. miserable roads frustrate exports. 

Next up the hill from the sea is the sierra, or forbid- Beyond lies the montana, fertile slopes east of the con- 


tinental ridges, where rivers and rainfall are abundant. 
But here impenetrable forests have kept cultivation down 
to barely half that on the coast. A meager population 
plus wretched communications check development of cash 
crops for export to less favored regions. 

Finally, there is the selva, the forest covering 40 per 
cent of Peru. Here population and cultivation are the 
smallest of all four areas, but by no means potentially the 
smallest. 

Aviation is making valiant efforts to knit the regions 
together, but nothing like mass transportation has been 
developed. Astride this defiant terrain, Peruvian-United 
States teamwork is driving toward better food for Peru- 
vians, more diversified products for their “money” or ex- 
port crops, and a general lifting of their living standards. 

Nature’s challenge along the coast was seared into my 
memory by the 93-mile drive north from Lima along the 
ocean to visit the typical extension station near Huacho. 
The arid Pacific Southwest in the United States is a rose 
garden compared to the mountainous, empty sandhills 
of this Peruvian Sahara. Dropping over a verdureless 
lip of sand into the valley housing Huacho was like com- 
ing upon an oasis. Although it is a main coastal com- 
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munity, Huacho is detached and far enough from Lima 
to be untouched by tourism or the more baneful effects of 
modern civilization. In microcosm, it was struggling, 
deserving Peru. 

Huacho is one of the 30 SCIPA country stations, some- 
thing like the familiar county agricultural agent in the 
United States. Here the staff was Peruvian, except for 
visiting experts, one an Englishman, the other a North 
American. All were fighting shoulder to shoulder in the 
battle for Peru’s economic independence. 

Cotton was being cultivated into a major product, as 
an edible oil and as a cash crop. Irrigable land stretched 
for miles away from the broad valley mouth. If only 
leading landowners could be persuaded to use scientific 
weapons, innumerable smaller farmers would be sure to 
imitate. The success so far encouraged further hope. 

I saw both small farmers and hacienda operators reap- 
ing benefits from machinery pools like the one at the 
Huacho station. That one was organized under Ernesto 
Morante, SCIPA’s capable rural agent. Senor Morante is 
one of those hardy combinations of experienced farmer 
and articulate adviser who have meant so much to the 
program. “The tractor pools have been a big help to the 
small farmers who have five acres or less,” he pointed 


Conservation and erosion control in SCIPA’s program draw 
ancient terracing techniques 


out. “Plowing by a yoke of oxen costs them at least 
200 soles (then about eighteen to the dollar) per fane- 
gada, or about one-and-a-half acres. With a SCIPA 
tractor, the cost is about half.” 

Senor Morante’s principal aides are Toribio Velarde, 
office manager, and Augusto Bohérquez, field chief. They 
figured that in one year, 3,219 hectares had been 
plowed by their pool. Operations included clearing, 
plowing, harrowing, furrowing, seeding, and _ leveling, 
to cultivate beans, corn, rice, cotton, yuca, and other food 
products. The 7,136 hours of work in surrounding val- 
leys helped sixteen haciendas plus 30 other landowners. 

“We're banking on continuation of the project,” Mo- 
rante told me. “It’s a decisive factor now because of the 
scarcity of farm oe: Five staff members and I 


Through scientific methods at Tingo Maria, bananas have replaced 


coca as the chief cash crop 


toured the plowing areas, then headed for the insecti- 
cide “sales” demonstration up the sand-wreathed valley. 

On the whole, the hacienda appeared to be heading for 
renewed prosperity. The farm hands’ pay was rising. 
More food was being grown to supplement their pay. 
However, while the manor house looked comfortable 
enough for a hard-pressed venture in an unfriendly cli- 
mate, the field hands’ housing was distressingly primitive. 
Still, as one member of our party remarked: “We are 
starting at the right place. If we get the fields to produce 
more and keep the crops well sprayed, then better hous- 
ing will follow.” 

Perhaps the most gratifying aspect of the work is the 
training of Peruvians to direct it. They headed prac- 
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Potato harvest from selected seed at Maco Farm near bre 
Huancayo, Peru. When blight threatened last year’s 
crop, SCIPA insecticides saved the day 


a stallations. This is considered a remarkable achievement 
ae: a in five years for a country irying to change from oxen to 
Roe: tractor in one leap. 

a fe John R. Neale, SCIPA’s tireless roving director, and 
his assistant, William J. Green, are quick to praise the 
capable Peruvian staff. In fact, the norteamericanos do 


i _ tically all main divisions at the time I visited SCIPA in- 


v3 not look upon their agency as permanent. They are 

E em to get able nationals with vision and enthusiasm 
to carry on the work. Already many Peruvian trainees 


= come to the United States on travel grants to absorb 
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Leading Peruvian enthusiasts have been Godofredo A. 
Labarthe and Col. Armando Zamudio, Ministers of Agri- 
culture during critical stages of SCIPA development. On 
the SCIPA staff, Manuel de Mendiburu has had the job 
of coordinating all phases of the work as Secretary- 
General. 

SCIPA is dedicated to the principle that complete food 
self-sufficiency for this variegated country is possible 
even if not as yet economically sound. It hopes to return 
to the day when Peru under the Incas maintained a popu- 
lation as large as today’s 7,000,000 on its own produce. 
Efficiency must offset the trend that has added more 
mouths to the cities and subtracted hands from the farms. 

SCIPA’s main problem is to make better use of exist- 
ing cultivated land and to expand wherever possible. 
SCIPA found that most of the five million acres under 
cultivation produce food for home consumption. Yet 
agriculture accounted for 67 per cent of the $135,000,000 
Peru got for all its exports in the latest year for which 
figures are available (1947). 

Peru would have been much better off if it had not had 
to take $40,000,000 from export sales to buy foodstuffs 
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SCIPA seeks to reduce that $40,000,000. Peru 


abroad. 
may produce all it wants of rice, 120,000 tons a year. But 


it runs a deficit of 120,000 tons of wheat. With proper 
help, some sections could easily produce an excess for 
less favorable sections. So SCIPA is flying wheat seeds 
from Arequipa to Cuzco. 

SCIPA has found that enough bread grain could be 
produced if the Peruvian government would finance and 
supervise a program of experimentation, education, and 
agricultural credit supply. Machines, fertilizers, seeds, 
Such a program would still permit ex- 
pansion of cotton and sugar, principal cash crops, for 


are also needed. 


export. 

SCIPA’s success depends on effective wage, price, and 
tax policies. Exorbitant land rents, for example, per- 
petuate poverty-stricken sharecroppers. 

Meanwhile, SCIPA’s program bears directly on Peru’s 
basic economy, including food, education, health, and 
sanitation. 
agency rather than a “normal” component of any min- 
istry so that it will be free to pioneer new patterns. Nine 


But it prefers to remain a special executive 
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Control of livestock diseases is an important phase of Peruvian 
food production program 


general projects and some 65 subordinate units are being 
sponsored, among them economic studies and analyses, 
engineering and land use, agricultural extension, nutri- 
tion and dietetics, home gardens, even fishery develop- 
ment. 

Much has already been done. But the problem remains 
vast. As Mr. Green told me, back in SCIPA headquar- 
ters in Lima, “The problem is enormous, but not as criti- 
cal as the one I found when working for UNRRA in 
China.” 

Many of the program’s benefits cannot be reduced to 
And much that could be would cost 
too much to compile. For instance, the wartime victory- 
garden phase for urban dwellers has turned into a major 
Somewhere between five 
and ten thousand tons of vegetables have been grown 
under SCIPA’s aegis—vegetables that probably otherwise 
would never have been grown. Lack of seeds alone 
would have prevented unaided development of this im- 
portant adjunct to the nation’s table. 

One of the project’s most spectacular results was the 
salvage of the 1948 potato crop. Peru’s native potato, 
classically misnamed “Irish,” is a staple food, all- 
important to many regions. Blight threatened. By per- 
suading big and little farmers in critical areas to use in- 
secticides and scientific methods, SCIPA was responsible 
for saving two-thirds of the crop in Lima’s main valley 
and 90 per cent of the crop in another part of the 


dollars and cents. 


perennial home-garden project. 


Cornfields at Tingo Maria, agricultural experiment station 


country. Since there are only about half a dozen really 
fertile valleys crossing the desert coastal plain, this was 
a vital achievement in terms of total food supply. 

Peru has yet to reach the minimum decent food stand- 
ards set by the Food and Agriculture Organization con- 
ference during the war at Hot Springs, West Virginia. 
Lima is consuming less than three-quarters of this mini- 
mum, with the percentage in rural areas dropping to 42 
per cent for Huanuco, bringing the national average down 
to about 50 per cent. 

For example, Lima, far above the national average, 
consumed only 31 per cent of the minimum quantity of 
milk fixed at Hot Springs. So the SCIPA program im- 
ports milk cows and fosters better care of cattle. Al- 
though Lima compensates for the present milk lack by 
showing favorable quantities of grains, meats, and sugar, 
it compares unfavorably in fruits, garden produce, and 
fats. 

To bring the national average up, Peru must produce 
263,000 additional tons of grain, 111,000 more tons of 
vegetables, 277,000 tons of fruit, 180,000 tons of meat, 
69,000 tons of fats, and 277,000 tons of milk. Peruvians 
still average 50 centavos a day for food, with the sol more 
than ten to the dollar. Many spend as little as ten cen- 
tavos, now far less than one cent U. S. 

This is the challenge to all Peruvians and to U. S. 
SCIPA workers. It may be some time before they pro- 
duce the additional 1,800,000 metric tons of food needed 
to reach the Hot Springs minimum. But at least they 
know a vigorous start has been made. 


WIN THE JACKPOT 

A cash prize of $2,500 (50,000 unin 
has been put up by the Brazilian insurance 
company A Sul América for the best essay on 
“Pan Americanism and Joaquim Nabuco.” 

The contest on this great Brazilian states- 
man is open to Americans all over the conti- 
nent. Manuscripts, which should be sent in 
duplicate, may be in English, Portuguese, 
Spanish, or French, should run to at least 
100 double-spaced typewritten pages, and must 
be unpublished. Authors should use a pseu- 
donym, enclosing their name and address in 
a separate envelope. Manuscripts must reach 
the Secretaria do Instituto Brasileiro de Edu- 
cacao, Ciéncia e Cultura (Brazilian Institute 
of Education, Science and Culture), Palacio 
Itamaraty, Rio de Janeiro by October 31, 
1949, 

Three judges selected by the Institute will 
choose the winners, whose names will be an- 
nounced by the end of December 1949, For 
further details write the Brazilian Embassy, 
3007 Whitehaven Street, N. W., Washington, 

D.C. 
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Argentine Automobile Club headquarters, 


ealling all cars 


_ Back 1n 1910, a few pioneer Argentine drivers climbed into their jalopies in Buenos Aires and 


‘raced’ the 432 miles to Cérdoba. It took the winner 30 hours and 42 minutes to make the 


trip. In a 1948 race over the same territory the winner made it in 5 hours, 11 minutes. The 


pene of automobiles were, of course, revolutionized in the interval. And besides , in 1948 


mee of ‘ai credit for the evolution from trail to high- 
way on that stretch and, in fact, all over the country, goes 
to the Argentine Automobile Club (Automoévil Club Ar- 
gentino). Ever since it was founded in 1904 by eighteen 
“foolhardy” owners of horseless carriages, the ACA has 
been showing Argentines the way to happy motoring. 

Dalmiro Varela Castex, first president of the Club, 
wham-banged into the small-town Buenos Aires of 1901 
with the first auto ever to scare the horses in its streets. 


Huge murals on walls of ACA’s Travel Bureau show Pan Americar 
Highway and scenes of countries along the route 


Buenos Aires 
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As Luis Riba, current ACA secretary general, says, “the 
organization was born fighting.” The ink was barely 
dry on its charter when it started campaigning for lower 
import duties so cars would stop being a privilege of the 
Once this was accomplished, something had to be 
done about pedestrians’ well-founded fears of the early 
autos. To make things safer all around, the Club intro- 
duced driving tests and licenses. 

When ACA started out, road signs were unknown. So 
were road maps and bridges. The Club set about filling 
the vacuum. It published rough sketches of existing 
roads and put out the first information sheets for tourists. 
It acquired road equipment and began to do what it could 
with the impossible roads of the era. It put up makeshift 
signs, built the best bridges it could, and established the 
first garages for repairing cars. 

The ACA gave popular Mar del Plata its start as a re- 
sort by putting a bridge over the Samborombén River, 
improving and marking the route, and organizing a cara- 
van of courageous drivers to make the first trip. 

Club officials early realized what auto races could do 
to popularize driving and demonstrate road possibilities. 
Beginning as local affairs, ACA races eventually covered 
the entire country. The contests were expensive for the 
sponsor, but they gradually set the pattern for a nation- 
wide network of roads to be built later by the National 
Highway Office. In 1935 ACA started offering an annual 


rich. 


Gran Premio Internacional (Grand International Prize) 
to the winner of a race from Buenos Aires to Santiago, 
Another series, called the 


Chile, and back to La Plata. 


Reliefs in the central hall of the new building portray 


history of the automobile 


Gran Premio de las Américas, was planned just before the 


outbreak of World War II, but was not started until 1948. 
Designed to speed completion of the Pan American High- 
way, this race covered 5,990 miles through six countries: 
Argentina, Bolivia, Peru, Ecuador, Colombia, and Vene- 
zuela. Governments and automobile clubs in all these 


Carlos P. Ane: 
President of 
ae the Club 


countries helped organize it. There were 141 entries. 
Huge crowds gathered at every finish line. In Bogota, 
for instance, terminus of the lap starting at Cali, 150,000 
people watched Oscar Galvez lead the racers in. The last 
lap—from Valera, Venezuela, to Caracas~—-produced 
plenty of thrills when Oscar and his brother Juan, who 
were out in front, had a series of accidents, and Domingo 
Marimén carried off the Grand Prize. 

A banner year in the history of ACA was 1936, when 
it signed a far-reaching agreement with Yacimientos Pe- 
troliferos Fiscales (National Petroleum Agency). At that 
time YPF was having a hard time selling its products, 
and ACA could furnish badly needed outlets, so YPF 
agreed to give the Club discounts on gas, oil, etc. For 
its part, ACA undertook to build a chain of 192 service 
stations, scattered throughout the country. Up to now, 
95 of them (the first worthy of the name ever to exist in 
Argentina) have been completed. Ten are in Buenos 
Aires, with a few in other leading cities, but the majority 
are in outlying areas. Besides fuel pumps, all stations 
are equipped with repair shops, a snack bar, and clean 
rest rooms. Most have a large map out front showing 
the roads of the vicinity. In isolated places they also 
have sleeping accommodations. If you're traveling near 
Bariloche in Nahuel Huapi National Park, for example, 


Ultra-modern service station at the ACA central office 
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ment at the service of oli ials, and newspaper- 
men. 

A new service for members known as “trip insurance” 
is being considered at the moment. As a subscriber left 
one station, his time of departure, car description, and ex- 
pected arrival time would be broadcast to the next sta- 
tion. If he failed to show up on schedule, a search would 
be made. They’re even thinking of equipping members’ 
cars with small transmitters that would send out an S.0.S. 
at the touch of a button: Cars in trouble could easily be 
located, and get help from the nearest station. Two-way 
radios in service trucks and ACA headquarters are al- 
ready speeding assistance to members in Buenos Aires. 

As a boon to city dwellers, the Club is establishing a 
chain of picnic areas or “campings” carefully landscaped 
and outfitted with tables, umbrellas, play yards, club 
houses, and gas stations. Seven have been opened so far, 


Road maps 
in front of 
service stations 
direct drivers 
through town 


you will come upon an attractive little service station-inn. 
After you and the attendant have seen to the needs of 
your car and put it to bed, you will spend a pleasant 
evening chatting with him and his family, then will be 
shown upstairs where there are two comfortable dormi- 
_ tories—one for men and one for women—with four beds 
each, 

In the course of the evening your host will probably 
tell you that the lake district was really “discovered” by 
the Club. For years, legend had it that this section of 

ap tor _ Argentina was inaccessible. ACA decided it wasn’t, made ‘ 
ao a xtensive studies, got a road built, and organized an ex- 
el ursion. From then on the beauties of the region sold 
themselves. 

All ACA service stations are equipped with two-way 
radios that keep them in daily contact with headquarters mostly in the vicinity of the capital. More than 80,000 


Lubrication pits in the Club’s main building 


people take advantage of them each year. 

ACA now has 86,000 members, representing more than 
half of all car-owning Argentines. A campaign to raise 
the figure to 100,000 is now in full swing. Members pay 
monthly fees ranging from two to ten pesos ($.27 to 
$2.70), according to the kind of services they want, the 
length of time they've belonged, and whether they live in 
a city or a rural area. 

At the helm of ACA is enterprising, energetic Carlos P. 
Anesi, president since 1940. To him goes the credit for 


organizing many of the races, for most of the progress 
of the service station plan, and for inspiring the founding 
of the Inter-American Federation of Automobile Clubs. 


Part of ACA’s fleet of service trucks 


During December-April bathing season, thousands of motorists flock 
to Mar del Plata, seaside resort 250 miles south of the capital 


in Buenos Aires. The broadcasting facilities in the sta- 
tion at San Carlos de Bariloche came in for some inten- 
sive use during the Third Inter-American Travel Congress 
held in February. When regular telegraph channels were 
swamped, ACA saved the day by putting its radio equip- 
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dent. An untiring promoter of the Pan American High- 
way, Sr. Anesi has written a book about it—La Carretera 
Panamericana. 

President Anesi laid the cornerstone of the Club’s 
streamlined headquarters on Buenos Aires’ Avenida Al- 
vear, and officially opened the building in December 1942. 


The twelve-story front section of the building houses the 


| with 


Buenos Aires 


s keep service stations in da 


specialized divisions (on publications, map-making, sign 
designing, etc.), club rooms, and administrative offices. 
In the rear there is a large, semi-circular, super-deluxe 
service station—one of the best in the world. A filling 
station, shop for quick repairs, and reading room occupy 
the ground level. Above this is the greasing floor, where 
a dozen cars can be serviced at once. On the second 
floor are tiled washing pits, with all the latest gadgets 
for cleaning cars inside and out, and a small theater 
where mechanics learn the latest tricks of the trade from 
documentary films. The complex repair department on 
the third floor is equipped to heal all the ills that can 
attack a car. 

The service station also has a barbershop where mem- 
bers can be shaved, sheared, and manicured while they 
wait. The roof is a parking lot. 

Office furnishings and equipment in the front section 
have been planned down to the last detail. The great 
Travel Bureau is a tourist mecca. It dispenses ACA’s 
regional guidebooks, road maps, hotel guides, and folders 
of every kind—and works out individual routes and 
budgets to order. Swish offices for the board of di- 
rectors, president, and secretary general spread over 


An ACA-sponsored race to help stimulate public interest — a 


in motoring 


Above: service station at Jujuy (pronounced who-who-ee ) in 
northern Argentina; below: the busy Mar del Plata statio 


the eighth floor, and on the ninth is a large, modern 
restaurant and dance hall, commanding a beautiful view 
of the river. 

ACA’s motto is “The Argentine Automobile Club at 
the service of the country.” Throughout its history it has 
worked closely with the Government: ACA contributed in 
great part to getting the National Highway Office created, 
and has been of constant help to that Office since it was 
set up. One of the Club’s vital functions is to work with 
officials in conducting safety campaigns, publishing ar- 
ticles and posters that scare, cajole, and order drivers to 
take care. 

ACA never stands still. Right now it is hatching 
schemes for using helicopters to find and help stranded 
motorists, and for establishing a network of small air- 
ports, which will supply fuel, weather information, and 
food to private fliers. The day of the family plane may 
be a long way off, but when it comes, the Club will be 
ready. 


Hotel Llao Llao, run by the Office of National Parks, 
in the southern lake district “discovered” by ACA 
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the space left over. 


room for almost anything. 


: 4 To most foreigners, Mato Grosso is just an exotic name 

oh _ spread over a big, irregularly-shaped chunk in the center 
of the map of South America. To most Brazilians, it is 
the romantic Wild West, where jungles, wild animals, 
gold, diamonds, cowboys, and opportunities abound, and 
anything goes. It is west, all right, and most of it is 
wild enough to suit anybody, but there is too much of 
jt to be disposed of with a generality. First of all, there 
| ' are two distinct Mato Grossos. One is the South, where a 

single slender railway line bridges rivers and swamps 

_ and forested uplands for about 800 miles to the Paraguay 
River, and pen air service makes travel easy. This 
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wits 


Skeleton of a new house 
going up at Chavantina, 
frontier town in the 
Brazilian State 

Mato Grosso 


Scott Seegers 


a Mato Grosso, Brazil’s second largest state, is bigger than most countries. In its 580,000 square 
miles there is room for two each of Texas and Switzerland, with New Jersey thrown in to plug 
If the huge area were apportioned equally among the state’s 
inhabitants, each of them would have more than a square mile to himself, which provides elbow 


half-million 


is where the people live, in bustling little towns and cities 
along the railway, or on ranches a few days away by 
horseback or riverboat. The south has a history, strange 
and violent, of gold and bandeirantes, the restless wander- 
ers of the 18th century. 

Then there is the North, where a few daring men test 
the tools of civilization against the primitive world. Here 
are only the blue and brown rivers twisting through the 
illimitable forests that give the state its name, a few 
scattered tribes of shy and inoffensive Indians living as 
they did during the Stone Age, and tiny, isolated experi- 
mental camps of the Fundacao Brasil Central. These are 
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connected with the outside world by radio, and by the 
little Paulistinha planes which put-put down onto the 
jungle landing strips two or three times a week. The 
North has no history, but it is making its own today. 

My first look at the Mato Grosso was at the North. 
With pudgy, jovial Dr. Noel Nutels, a physician for the 
Fundacao Brasil Central, I flew from Rio to Uberlandia, a 
thriving cattle center in the state of Minas Gerais. We 
were hundreds of miles from Mato Grosso, but covering 
them was a proper overture to the state of the Great 


Forest. 
The road was an informal track across the famous Transcontinental planes stop twice weekly at Corumbda, on the broad 
terra roxa, the “red earth” of Brazil. Half a mile out of Paraguay River in southern Mato Grosso 


Uberlandia, all of us were coated with the thick red dust. 
Occasionally we passed through a small town, and once 
in a while a long streamer of dust rose and twisted to 
meet us like an endless terra cotta caterpillar. When the 
auto or truck passed, we held our breaths until the worst 
of the dust had subsided. In the afternoon we crossed the 
long bridge over the Paranaiba River, and rolled into 
Goiaz, which Brazilians call the frontier state. The road 
grew worse, and the country became rougher. We saw 
no towns now, and even the houses were farther apart. 
The men we met were not in automobiles but on horse- 
back, and they wore revolvers and cartridge belts as 
naturally as they wore pants. Late in the afternoon we 
rolled into the little town of Rio Verde, and Dr. Noel oa 
smiled at me. y 

“This is the end of the easy part,” he promised cheer- 
fully. “From here on you see what the Fundagao has Indians gather from miles around to see first bimotor plane ever to land on the 
done. You will see the real Brazil.” upper Xingu, piloted by Air Force Captain Humberto de Aguiar (with camera 

The Fundacao Brasil Central is a partly Government- 
supported enterprise set up to establish landing strips at 
intervals on a straight line from Rio de Janeiro across the 
Mato Grosso jungles to Manaus on the Amazon. Air- 
liners flying this route would cut some five hours from 
the Rio-New York flight. Since landing strips will not 
maintain themselves, the Fundagao plan also includes 
settlements, new industries, roads, schools, hospitals, and 
everything necessary to bring people into Mato Grosso 
and help them prosper. The first job was to get to the 
Mato Grosso border enough supplies to keep the explora- 
tion parties going. 

Before the Fundacao people came, the road, such as 

it was, petered out a little beyond Rio Verde. Trucks 
could get through only during the dry season to settle- 
ments farther west. They graded and scraped and bridged } a 
arroyos never before crossed by a wheel. Not far from The hardy °29 flivver, which carried the author to Mato Grosso, on a Fundaca 
Rio Verde, they built from local materials a big sugar built bridge over the Rio dos Macacos (Monkey River) 
mill, a sawmill, a brick factory, and a limekiln. They 
took over several eroded acres and started an agricultural 
experiment station to see what crops would survive best 
in the alternately drowned and baked red soil. 

The morning after we arrived at Rio Verde a Fundacao 
truck rolled in from the west. “How’s the road?” Dr. 
Noel asked the driver, after introductions. The driver 
beat at his overalls, and dust rose like a geyser higher 
than the truck cab. He grinned a muddy grin and said, 
“Otima! Excellent!” I must have looked skeptical, be- 
cause he explained: “As long as a truck can get through, 


Man power gives horsepower a boost along the road 
through ruts so deep the axles dragged, 
raising the wheels off the ground 
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Profess hunter of western Ge th 44 Winchester carbine, 
atid for many years the standard arm in that part of the world 


Bricks drying in sun before baking in kilns of Aragargas factory 


Villas Boas brothers, vanguard of the Fundagcdo’s attack on the 
jungle, haven't been back to civilization for four years 


School, hospital, administration buildings, 
and Fundacao officials’ houses 
at Aragarcas, Mato Grosso frontier town 


the road is dtima, fine. If it can’t get through... .” He 
shrugged. “Then it’s not so good.” 

Dr. Noel found a man who owned a double-jointed 
1929 Ford touring car. He was willing to take us to 
Aragarcas, a new Fundacdo-built town on the bank of 
the Araguaia River, two days away across the rest of 
Goiaz. The “road,” a pair of foot-deep ruts, wavered 
across the land, closely hemmed by the scrubby growth. 
Often a seriema, a long-legged snake-eating bird tall as a 
turkey, would leap from the bush ahead of the car and 
run between the ruts faster than I could run. If after a 
couple of hundred yards the car began to gain, he would 
leap back into the bush or take flight. Once, after dark, 
the headlights showed a light-colored animal the size of a 
big police dog. “Lobo! Wolf!” exclaimed the driver 
and leaped from the car, tugging at his revolver. But 
the animal had vanished. 

We stopped at nearly every thatch-and-wattle shack 
along the road. Noel, whose frontier garb was a dark 
green woolen ski suit and a pair of flat bath sandals held 
on by crossed straps, looked at new babies, thumped 
chests, and handed out capsules and pills with a lavish 
hand, carefully noting these operations in a notebook. 

“But all these people don’t work for the Fundacao, do 
they?” I asked, puzzled. “No, no, none of them,” said 
Noel. “But this land can’t be developed with sick people. 
They're tough, anyhow, or they wouldn’t be here. Doesn't 
take much to keep them well, and every extra acre that’s 
cleared and planted out here helps our job along.” 

Aragarcas, at the end of the second long day from Rio 
Verde, was a shock. Three rows of spotless little one- 
story tile-roofed brick houses facing each other across 
two wide streets. A school. A little hospital. At the 
upper end of the street, great hammering and sawing 
where the skeleton of a town hall was going up. In the 
background the hundred-foot-high chimney of a sprawl- 
ing brick factory rose against the vivid sky. A_ block 
below the end of the street the Araguaia River curved be- 
tween its high banks, flowing north a thousand miles 
into the Tocantins and the Amazon. 

“Three years ago all this was nothing but mato, forest 
like that we've been driving through,” said Noel. “And 
everything in this town except the machinery for the 
brick factory and machine shop came from the ground 
we're standing on. We made our first houses of sun- 
dried mud and thatch, and the first kilns were just clay. 
With bricks from them we built better kilns, and then 
bricks for houses and tiles for the roofs. Until the 
machinery came, we mixed the clay in a homemade 
wooden mill turned by a mule. All the lumber came 
from within 400 yards of this spot. Then, every keg of 
nails and every sheet of corrugated iron was a triumph 
because it took a truck three weeks to get here from Rio 
Verde, and half the year they couldn't get through at all. 
Now do you see what we mean when we say the road is 
étima?” 

He reached out and hooked a pudgy finger in my shirt 
front. “Scott, there were no people here in 1945, except 
a hundred or so ragged, quarrelsome diamond hunters 
a quarter mile up the river. There were almost no 
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women, and a baby born was a minor catastrophe. To- 
day, Aragarcas has more than 1500 citizens, and they 
don’t spend the days scratching the rocks for diamonds 
and the nights drinking and fighting. They work, they 
build, and at night they go home to their families. You 
know where they came from? A lot hitched rides on the 
trucks. More came upriver. And a lot more walked. 
They walked a thousand, fifteen hundred miles, from 
Maranhao and Ceara, just because they heard that we 
would have doctors, and that their children could go to 
school.” 

He waved at the little hospital. “More than thirty 
babies have been born there already this year. We have 
natives of Aragargcas now. More people come all the 
time. Today we are selling all the brick we can make to 
people who're building their houses. There’s a good 
airport, and a hotel is going up. Pretty soon we'll have a 
postoffice. We have movies once a week, and we don't 
need a jail.” 

Across the river from Aragarcas lies the mato grosso, 
a dark wall of unbroken forest. Once Aragarcas was 
established as a base camp, little parties set out in dugout 
canoes to explore the hidden watercourses and find 
properly drained land for landing fields. The three city- 
bred and educated Villas Boas brothers from Sao Paulo 
were among the first to spearhead the forests. Months 
later they made their first clearing on the bank of the 
blue, almost unknown Rio das Mortes, the River of the 
Dead. A handful of laborers, a few supplies, and a radio 
operator came in by canoe, and they started the long job 
of chopping a landing strip from the jungle. When the 
runway would take a little two-passenger Paulistinha, the 
first passenger was an agronomist who started experi- 
mental gardens. For a time life was tense at the Rio das 
Mortes camp. The opposite bank marked the southern 
limit of the range of the Chavante Indians, one of the few 
really savage tribes of the Mato Grosso. These unrecon- 
structed red men automatically killed all non-Chavantes 
with whom they came in contact. The situation was not 
eased when the agronomist found that the best land was 
on the opposite, or Chavante bank. 

Chavantina, as the Rio das Mortes camp was called, 
got its little brick factory and sawmill built, and the land- 
ing strip was enlarged to take two-motor DC-3s. The 


Villas Boas brothers moved on, crossing the Chavante- 


range without mishap. Their next camp was beside the 
winding Kuluene, nearly 200 airline miles deeper into the 
Mato Grosso. After the planes began to come, the gentle 
Kalopalo Indians of the region moved in and built huts 
beside those of the Villas Boas. 

Then the Villas Boas went on again, this time to the 
banks of the dark Xingi. The Xingi camp is about 
halfway to Manaus, the goal. When I was there a year 
and a half ago, the Villas Boas brothers had become 
modern versions of the famed pioneering bandeirantes. 
Many of their exploits matched those of the 18th-century 
worthies to whom land was something to dig gold from. 
The Villas Boas had spent four years in the jungle with- 
out returning to civilization. Directing a small group of 
pick-and-shovel men, they had just finished enlarging the 


Pedro de Lima, anthropologist 
from Rio’s National Museum 


Dr. Manoel da Motta Roxa, in charge of Fundagao Brasil Central 
settlement of Chavantina, with his wife, a dietician . 


Goiaz hardwoods to 
near R erde 


Splitting 


Kalopalo Indian rene ws thatch on his dwelling near Kuluene 
River, Mato Grosso 
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_ oman Aragarcas citizen winnowing rice 
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landing strip to DC-3 dimensions. A Brazilian Air Force 
plane, the first bimotor ever to land beside the upper 
Xingu, was due the day after * arrived in a little Paulis- 
tinha. 

The trip out was not dull. As I was squirming into 
the little plane, Noel casually handed me his revolver and 
cartridge belt. “What's this for?” I asked him. Noel 
shrugged. “Better take it. You could fall out there. If 
you did, you’d need it.” I stowed the pistol thoughtfully. 
A few minutes later my gay young pilot, José, matter-of- 
factly stuck a worn carbine and bandolier of cartridges 
between my feet, and climbed in. “Pronto? Ready? OK.” 

We buzzed into the heavens rattling like a burned-out 
sewing machine. The forest below was like a dark sea, 


unbroken to the horizon except where a giant lignum ‘ 
vitae tree thrust its yellow-flowered crest high above the ' 
jungle. 

José showed me the country. He chased a herd of 
deer back and forth across a vast natural pasture, herding Le 
them with the plane as expertly as a herdsman’s dog Ps 


might chivvy a bunch of Holsteins. An alligator lay on 
a sandbank in the Kuluene, and though I told José I had 
seen other alligators, he flew in a tight circle close above 
this one until it seemed that we were hanging motionless 
while the alligator circled dizzily below us. 

When we arrived at the Xingu, Indians had come from 
many miles to see the big avido grande due next day. 
Those who had a cast-off shirt or trousers wore them 
proudly for the occasion. The others simply painted 
themselves bright red from head to foot, even rubbing 
the red paste of achiote seed into their hair. At dawn 
they were beside the landing strip. About the middle of 
the afternoon we heard the motors. The big, shining 
plane buzzed the strip and roared up into the sky again 
to circle for a landing. The Indians’ eyes shone, and they 
talked excitedly. The plane came in again, landed, and 
the Indians rushed to examine it almost before the motors 
stopped. 

The Villas Boas brothers checked carefully with the 
pilot, Air Force Captain Humberto de Aguiar, on the 
plane’s weight, how well the packed-earth surface stood 
up under the impact of landing, and other technical de- 
tails. Then they lost interest. The Xingi was a job 
done. Half an hour later their three bearded heads were 
bent over a map of the Tapajoz, the next river beyond the 
Xingi. “The Tapajoz,” said Leonardo, half to himself. 
“They say it’s a beautiful river. High banks, too. . . 
good place for a landing field.” 

I went back to Aragarcas next day in the big plane. 
After José’s antics in the Paulistinha, the DC-3 was like 
a flying apartment house. But Captain Humberto came 
back to where I sat. “Want to make a little swing over 
Chavante country, maybe get some pictures?” he asked. 
“Sure thing,” I said. 

The big plane wheeled ponderously, and within ten 
minutes we saw the semicircle of beehive-shaped huts 
typical of the Chavantes. I took a picture. “Want to go 
closer?” shouted Captain Humberto. “Yes,” I yelled 
back. We dropped to about 500 feet. From that dis- 
tance it was easy to see the naked brown figures rushing 


Chavantina workman sings a lusty folk song 
to while away an idle Sunday 
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about in the clearing before the huts. I took another 


picture 
“How about a closer one?” | 
“Fine!” 

The plane dropped again, wid we roared over the camp 
at about a hundred feet. We could see the big Indians 
draw their bows back and release them, but we were 
going too fast to see the arrows. “We can get closer next 
time,” yelled Captain Humberto. My enthusiasm was 
paling, but I nodded. 

He wheeled in the sky and pointed the plane’s shining 
nose right at the middle of the clearing. We thundered 
down, until it seemed that we would make a bull’s-eye 
right on one of the huts. The Chavantes had never seen 
a plane so big, or heard such a roar, but they braced 
themselves in the path of the dive, sighting along arrow 
shafts. Others swung their heavy warclubs round and 
round, releasing them well before the plane got over- 
head. We saw the warclubs come. Up and up they 
drifted, toward wings and whirling propellers. One in 
particular floated lazily up toward the path of the wing 
on my side. It hung in the air for an interminable in- 
stant, then turned downward again as the wing barely 
passed over it. 

At the bottom of the dive I got a shot of the Chavante 
roofs silhouetted against the skyline. Those huts could 
not have been more than sixteen or eighteen feet high. 
Which means that our final pass brought us about twelve 
feet off the ground. If one of the warclubs had tangled 
with a propeller, our bones would be scattered in Mato 
Grosso today. I did not ask for a closer shot of the 
Chavantes. When we landed at Aragarcas, the metal 
fuselage of the plane bore dents and gouges of arrow 
points, and a foot-and-a-half of broken arrow was stick- 
ing through the rubber de-icer on the leading edge of one 
wing. ... 

The southern part of Mato Grosso is easier to visit. 
There one can see the Brazil of tomorrow taking shape, 
raw wilderness settlements turning into more or less 
orderly communities, then into towns, and the towns into 
cities. The spirit of growth, of unlimited opportunity, is 
almost tangible. The bearded, leather-faced frontiersman 
describes the land with horizon-wide gestures “. . . and 
if the cities get too big, a man can always move farther 
in. There is plenty of room....” The dark eyes of the 
gaucho from Rio Grande do Sul light up with the dream 
of new frontiers to conquer. “Here everything is to be 
done. One can work and feel the country growing under 
his hand.” The gaunt, pale face of the immigrant from 
Poland or Czechoslovakia gradually relaxes into the look 
of a man at peace. In broken Portuguese he says shyly, 
“It is wonderful country. My wife and children are with 
me, and men are friends, not enemies. They do not ask 
about your race or politics here, but only what can you 
do. I work by day, and by night I can sleep.” 

This wild surge of growth is the product of the last 
twenty years. Until then, for practical purposes, Mato 
Grosso was as isolated as Tibet. A traveler from Cuiaba, 
the capital city, to Rio de Janeiro, had to take an infre- 
Continued on page 45 
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and Afro-Cuban rhythms 


THE Music OF LaTIN AMERICA is not all Cugat, or even Carlos Chavez. Away from the cities 
and towns, music unchanged in centuries is still being beaten, scraped, and blown on objects 
that owe little or nothing to Europe. In remote regions these ancient instruments survive side 


by side with the fiddle and the guitar. 

There is the erke, for example—a reed trumpet of the would be the real thing, is one of the oldest and most 
Andean highlands. It has flexible joints and, when not widely used instruments. Sometimes it took the place 
in use, is simply folded up; but when it is to be played, of a drum. Often special virtues have been ascribed to 
the erke is stretched out to its whole amazing length of it. It is supposed to drive away evil spirits, and in some 
up to twenty-one feet. There is the musical bow, which tribes may be played only by the medicine man. The 
looks just like an ordinary bow and is played by strik- Choroti Indians of the Chaco shake it to obtain some- 
ing, plucking, or rubbing the string with a stick. The thing—a man unpopular with women will play it to win 
sound of the smaller bows is so faint that one end is held success in love. Another tribe believes the maraca houses 
in the player’s mouth to increase the volume, but even their forefathers’ spirits, and therefore regards it as 
then it is scarcely audible. There are the nose-blown sacred. In some places the material used to fill the gourd , 
flutes of all shapes and types. makes the difference between a sacred rattle and an ordi- 

The Indians of pre-Columbian times had no stringed nary child’s toy. The Mayas decorated their rattles with 
instruments, except perhaps the musical bow. Most of feathers that served as charms, and this custom is still 
their music was played on wind instruments, drums, or observed in Brazil and Guiana. 
rattles. The maraca, without which no rumba _ band The original maraca probably came from Central 
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America, and was a gourd whose seeds rattled when it 
was ripe. From here it spread north to what is now the 
United States and south to Patagonia. In regions where 
there were no gourds, copies appeared in tortoise shell, 
basketry, pottery, wood, or clay. 


Along the west coast of South America, the panpipe 
is one of the most popular instruments. They are very 
old—the modern ones are very much like the panpipes 
found in Inca ruins. Generally a panpipe is a series of 
ordinary tubular flutes fastened together, of different 
lengths to produce the various notes, and closed at the 
bottom. But there are all sorts of variations and com- 
plicated ways of playing them. Most panpipes are made 
of reeds, like the originals. Metal, stone, wood, and 
clay are used too. The simplest way to join the pipes is 
just to wind a cord around them; more advanced pan- 
pipes also have a stick tied in, to make a more secure 
fastening; the most primitive are not attached at all. Two 
flutes will make a panpipe, but one Quechua pipe with 
forty-two has been found. Sometimes they are open at 
the bottom, although a closed pipe is easier to play. Occa- 
sionally a panpipe will have both open and closed flutes, 
the open sounding the octave of the closed. They can 
be single or, especially in Peru, double seried, and the 
Indians around Lake Titicaca used four-seried pipes. 

Panpipes are often played in pairs. One pipe of a 
set will have half the notes of a scale and its mate the 
other half—usually every other note—so that it takes 
both players to complete a tune. They never play at the 
same time to produce chords or counterpoint, but always 
alternate. Even panpipe orchestras use the same system. 
They are divided in half, and within each half, pipes of 
several sizes play the same notes in different octaves. 
Since it is hard to make pipes of identical pitch for these 
orchestras, sand or water is poured in to regulate the 
pitch. The ancient Peruvians had an ingenious panpipe 
with tightly fitted bits of gourd that could be moved up 
and down in the tube to change the pitch. 


Musicologists have still not decided whether the pan- 
pipe is native to America or whether, long before the 
Conquest, it was brought over from Melanesia. Another 
dispute raged for a long time about the marimba, an 
instrument closely related to our xylophone. It seems 
certain now that it originated in Africa, although a crude 
xylophone—two sticks laid over a hole in the ground— 
was known in South America, 


A marimba is a set of keys supported by cords in a 
wooden framework, with sound boxes underneath. In 
primitive marimbas, gourds are used for the sound boxes. 
To play the marimba, long sticks with ends made of raw 
rubber are used. Marimba-making is a fine art in Guate- 
mala. For generations a special hardwood has been used 
to make the keys and, according to the marimbistas, the 
tree must be cut down in a certain phase of the moon. 
The keys are carefully pared to size and dried slowly for 
months. The framework is elaborately decorated. The 
finest cedar, thoroughly dried, makes the sound boxes. 
Once the actual work has begun, it takes about two 
months to finish a marimba. 
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Colambian Indians’ homemade music 


The Haitian drum was brought by the slaves from West 
_ Africa. In the planting season, the rhythms of the drum 
_ ean be heard all over the Haitian countryside, and tour- 
= ist usually mistake them for voodoo drums. Actually, 

etl what they hear is the “combite” drums, which are used 
oy a set the pace for workers in the fields. 


apa In Life in a Haitian Valley, Melville J. Herskovits 
See the making of real voodoo drums in the rural 
areas. They come in three sizes. The iargest set the 
basic beat about which the smaller drums weave a com- 

a _ plex rhythm. They are characteristically African, made 
of hollow logs with skin heads. To insure the effective- 
ness of the drum, a ritual that combines Catholicism and 
er voodoo attends every step of the making. When it is 
completed, it is baptized in a ceremony much like a 
oe hurch baptism, complete with holy water, godparents, 
ele and a christening gown for the drum, but afterward 
voodoo deities are invoked and the drum receives 
: a name of an African god. A voodoo drum may 
ee be played until it has thus been sanctified accord- 


+ to both religions. 


A couple 
of young 
Bolivians 
play giant 
trumpets, 
copied from 
panpipes 


FOR YOUR RECORD LIBRARY Bight 


EacH MONTH Pru Devon and Evans Clark will list for 
AMERICAS’ readers current discs of Latin American music 
they especially recommend, including both recent selec- 
tions and old favorites. Miss Devon is commentator on 
“Nights in Latin America” over WOXR, New York. She 
bases her programs on records from Mr. Clark’s well- 
known collection of folk and popular music from all the 
countries below the Rio Grande. 


1. EL CHOCLO Argentine Tango. 
Milonga. 


EL RAJE Argentine 
Victor 23-0633 
It is good to welcome this old tango classic to the U. S. 
market again. We all know it, but relatively few of us 
have heard it played as it is here in the true Argentine 
manner by one of the leading orchestras of Buenos Aires— 
Juan d’Arienzo’s—with quick tempo, sharp accent, and great 
power. The milonga is another dance popular in Argentine 
cities—characteristically vigorous and dynamic. 
2. BAMBALLE Brazilian Embolada. CHICA-CHICA BOOM 
CHIC Brazilian Embolada. Decca 23210 
The embolada is a quick tempo Brazilian song that chal- 
lenges the singer to sing as fast as possible. Carmen Mi- 
ganda meets the challenge in these selections with gay virtu- 
osity, accompanied by her “boys,” the Bando da Lua, in a 
very Brazilian manner. 
O QUE E QUE A BAHIANA TEM? Brazilian Samba. 
A PRETA DO ACARAJE Brazilian Song. Decca 23095 
Both of these selections are “musts” for lovers of Brazilian 
music: typical and tuneful. Dorival Caymmi, brilliant young 
composer-singer who works the folkloric vein, is responsible 
for both sides. He is teamed with Carmen Miranda at her 
earliest and best. 


LA ULTIMA NOCHE Cuban Bolero. LA VACA LECHERA 
Cuban Guaracha. Victor 23-0598 


One of the biggest Latin American hits of recent years 
ee Li" played by a sophisticated and typical Cuban orchestra. On 
the reverse side is another popular selection which leads off 


with a few bars of “Dixie” and is played by the same group: 


the Conjunto Casino. 
5. LA MARICUTANA Dominican Merengue. NO CREO 
EN MUJER SANTA Dominican Guaracha. Seeco 611 


Young, attractive Chapuseaux from the Dominican Republic 
has been making quite a name for himself introducing 
typical music of his native land such as this gay merengue 
to New York audiences. He says it was named for a 
little reptile that nips the unwary. In the fast tempo 
guaracha on the other side, his pianist Damiron goes to town. 


PALABRAS DE MUJER Mexican Bolero. CUATRO 
MILPAS Mexican Song. Victor 23-9345 
Both are tops: on one side Tito Guizar, popular and ro- 


mantic Mexican tenor, sings one of Agustin Lara’s sweetest 
melodies in sentimental bolero rhythm about the faithless- 
ness of women. On the other side, he sings one of the best 
known of all traditional Mexican songs about the four little 
corn patches out in the country. 


7. MARIA BONITA Mexican Corrido. ROSA Mexican 
Bolero. Victor 23-0633 
. We If you have been in Mexico during the past year or so, you 
will remember hearing this tremendous hit played, sung, 
and _~whistled everywhere—but only Pedro Vargas can sing 
G it like this. Vargas is the Bing Crosby of Latin America. 
_ Corridos are topical songs, and this one is by Agustin Lara, 


one of Mexico’s most popular The bolero on 


the reverse is tune ‘ful and 


composers. 
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WHO'LL PICK THE COFFEE? The coffee-capital daily O Estado de Sdo Paulo 
wondering just how plentiful those beans will be this year: " 

“It is very hard to hire a colono [paid laborer] to work on a coffee plantation 
nowadays. ... At harvesting time, when work accumulates, part of the crop is 
usually lost . . . for the landowner cannot find colonos to help him . . . although he — 
is offering the and their families all kinds of advantages. ... The worker 
wants to participate in the profits [by share-cropping or renting land]. 

“Most of them become arrendatdrios [renters] in view of the large quantity 
good land available on favorable terms. The only solution is immigration on a 
large sc “ale.” 


first nine Dutch families, whe are not aa willing to work but who are pot ws 
their tools and machines and even their cows. “To emphasize the value of the Dutch Aa 
immigrant, it suffices to remember that, in spite of the vastness of our territory and 
the variety of products that our climate allows, we have always imported a” 
and cattle from Holland. ... What the Brazilian Government is offering them. . . am 
the land that the Ministry. of Agriculture has bought expressly for the purpose, on _ 
the banks of the Macaé River. ... It is true that this region is subject to periodical 
floods. ... But even this is a favorable circumstance, for the Dutch are used to work- 
ing under such conditions. With their knowledge and practice, they may turn the 
calamity to their advantage, by draining or irrigating the soil for better crops.” 
Another government measure which met with favorable reaction was the recent 
resolution exempting young men who work on farms from military service. Rio’s 
Correio da Manhaé comments that “this action was well received because the young 
worker used to leave the farms, claiming that he had to serve in the army, and very 
seldom returned. Actually, he exchanged farming for bureaucracy, becoming a om 
government employee. Or else he would do housework for some family—when he 
was lucky enough to find any work at all. For the great majority did nothing i. 
pace the streets during the day and crowd the slum areas at night.... Our agricul- oe 
ture suffered the consequences. It was the protests from the planters and land- bes at Ay 
owners that induced the government to take this commendable step. ae 
“There is still a lot to be done in this regard. The rural worker must bec ome 
more deeply rooted in the country because his work is necessary to the national 
economy. Modern agricultural training must be made compulsory, along with mili- . 
tary training if necessary, but so that the latter will not supersede the former. It is  __ 
much wiser for Brazil to develop the farm worker’s ability to produce than to turn ie 
him into a mere consumer—very often a useless one.’ 


THE SWINGING DOOR — The question of finding a home for Europe’s nana: ee a 
quoted in our March i 


a Que Revisen la Ley Electora ) 
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El Mercurio, Santiago, Chile, daily: 


“It has been universal practice in immigration that foreigners who wish to enter 
a country should freely submit to the qualifications of the respective legislation, and 
that the country should accept only those who will be useful to its economic and 
spiritual development. Both these conditions are necessary if the foreigner is to 
meet with a favorable environment in his new home and if the state is to gain an 
effective citizen. Great care must be taken in this process . . . because the immi- 
grants must be adaptable to the idiosyncrasies of the people that receives them, have 
proven ability in useful work or professions, and show a reliable background. 
“Naturally, such considerations cannot be applied when it is a question of finding 
a place for thousands of persons displaced by war, as happened in Europe. The 
700,000 people who had to flee from their native lands or were driven out by invading 
armies naturally included all kinds of people. ... It is this mass of people that the 
humanitarian work of the IRO . . . is finding a place for. Our country joined this 
effort and was assigned a quota of 8,000 refugees. Thus we have entered a system 
of forced immigration, in which the choice of individuals by nationalities, professions, 
or on the basis of economic advantage has not been left to us. While the 1,181 people 
who came to Chile last year were reviewed by officials of our diplomatic or consular 
UY service, nevertheless, in general, the selection had to be according to what was avail- 
“I'm worried about the water shortage.” able after some twenty nations better situated than ourselves for assigning migration 
care tice wee eke + bath?” quotas had already had their pick. So we have taken part in what might be called 
“Beast! Have you forgotten My ‘residual immigration.’ 
ee: I am in the milk business?” a *. . . This experience has led to the suggestion that a commission should be sent 
ee, abroad to select on the spot the 6,000 persons still to come. The proponents of this 
step maintain that this would assure immigration of persons with useful skills and 
7 avoid the infiltration of undesirables. 

: “... Our country is passing through a sufficiently complex situation even without 
meabonsg new problems, like this one of forced immigration. Therefore we believe that, rather 
ie than sending such a commission abroad, it would be desirable to see how we might 
_ free ourselves of the burdensome obligation to the IRO, directing our immigration 
policy to ends more in accordance with the national interest.” as ek 


‘pe Anti. eign’, first visitor to Ecuador on one of the new, easily obtained tourist cards: 


“James Gilbert is a worthy North Carolina merchant who wanted to visit the 
Panama Canal, on which he had worked as a young man. There he got interested in 
the trip to our country, for which all he needed was one of the tourist cards dis- 
tributed by the airline offices. He decided to come at once, and his satisfaction with 
our land, as he told newsmen, has been magnificent. 

“The fact that his name is not that of a diplomat, a scientist, or a writer, but 
that of a workingman, like so many others who have quietly and effectively built 
the progress of the United States, adds additional pleasure to the welcome that has 
always awaited the tourist in Ecuador. 

“They didn’t even touch his baggage in the customs, since it consisted of the light 
: accoutrements of a retired traveling salesman—his camera, razor, and clothes. He 
INGLES—Deus do céu, neste lugar nunea has enjoyed both our landscapes and the architectural monuments of Quito. . . 
FLAGELADO CHOVE, si Inda “The establishment of the tourist card is certainly a fine thing. From the Hotel 


, sim senhor. 


“Ba nao fui persue sstava  ©Ordillera where he is staying, Mr. Gilbert himself has written many post cards and 


matte eoupade. letters to his friends, urging them to get acquainted with the Ecuador that welcomes 
tourists. All we need now is for government and private initiative to meet the needs 
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Englishman complains that it never F 


rains in northern Brazil. 
“Oh yes, it rains,” replies the of an ever-increasing stream of visitors. 


northerner. “The other day it ie “The main thing is to build hotels. Then there will be other details of fixing 
rained 50 miles from here, but oe the places tourists want to see, plus a graphic publicity campaign. ... It is a 


I didn’t go because I was ver 
busy.”- 0 Cruzeiro, Rio de Ee ples asure to welcome the first tourist-card-traveler. 


MEXICO <A WORD TO THE WISE  Mexico’s campaign to build schools through voluntary 
contributions inspires an editorial in the capital daily El Universal: 

“According to Education Secretary Gual Vidal, about half the school-age popu- 
lation is receiving no instruction at all because of a shortage of schools and teachers. 
_ The Federal District i is be etter off than the rest of | the country, because, of the five or 


begets oe a ECUADOR HAVING WONDERFUL TIME El Comercio of Quito hails the arrival of the 
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MINUTO GRAFICO 


Por Don Claro Miran. 


MENU NACIONAL 


—Podemos servirle locro de papas canadienses; bife 
argentino, frito en aceite de vaselina; dulce de leche 
evaporada neoyorkina, con azucar salvadorefa, o cola- 
da de harina de trigo de lowa... 

—Pues, hombre Yo pensaba que podia comerme 
aqui un seco de chivo.., 


“We can serve you Canadian potato 
soup; Argentine beef: a dessert made 
of New York evaporated milk and 
sweetened with Salvadorean sugar, or 
wheaties made of lowa wheat .. .” 
“But waiter, | came here with the 
idea of eating Ecuadorean goat.” 


—El Universo, Guayaquil, Ecuador 


PANAMA 


six hundred should be in elementary 
are actually attending. But these children are only relatively fortunate, to judge by _ 
the Secretary’s figures, for most of their school buildings are inadequate. .. . ; 

“To meet the needs of the District, Sr. Gual Vidal said, would require 12 000 
classrooms. . . . This situation affects poor children only—children of wealthy 
families go to private schools, at a cost to their parents of 15,000,000 pesos a year. 

“If conditions are so bad in the Federal District . . . it may be imagined how — 


bad they are outside the capital. The Government... is doing what it can: 


000,000 in 1946. But not all of that 70,000,000-peso increase can be spent to build 
schools . . . and that amount is only a drop in the bucket compared to the magnitude __ 
of the problem, as can be seen from one of Gual’s figures—to build schools in the — <i ; 
District alone would cost 120,000,000 pesos. And for the whole country, not —. ohm 
teachers’ salaries, furniture, equipment—how much? , 

“The Secretary's sober, eloquent exposition, which must have astonished his 
opulent audience (past poverty is soon forgotten, and those who have never experi- 
enced it cannot imagine what it is like), had a certain irony; for example, Sr. Gual | 
Vidal said that the states are making more progress than the Federal District. hhapelll J 
rural workers have offered one or even two days’ wages to build schools, residents o 
the District are far from being so generous. And the District gets the biggest «tha Eo 7 
of the Government’s school appropriation! ete 

“To emphasize this contrast, let us note that of the 6,000 individuals or corpora-— x 3 
tions with a capital of over a million pesos, more than half are in the Federal District. 
We can take for granted that the number of millionaires has increased in recent years, _ 
and . . . that the proportion resident in the Federal District has at least stayed the — co 
same. ' Conseamantiy, we can infer that .. . it is the poor, not the rich, who are most 
enthusiastic about building schools. . . . 

“The truth is that, with certain exceptions, the rich in Mexico do not think about _ 
public education to the same extent as their counterparts in, for example, the U nited 
States. ... With a fraction of the millions they made overnight, there would be more — ‘ 
that env to build the classrooms needed in the District. 

“The wealthy classes of the nation must learn that it is not as important to found 
and support schools to educate their children in their own theories as to contribute 
to the spread of public education. (Here in the Federal District a group of new-rich i 
has established a “little university” so that their offspring might avoid the risk = sce 
becoming infected with anti-capitalist social doctrines at the National University. tee 
For raising the educational level means an increase in the number of capable pro- er 
ducers, and in the needs to be satisfied by production from which these classes derive — ae 
the profits they now enjoy. And what the needy majority think of the prevailing 
economic order, the attitude they will take toward changing it, and the part they will ar hens 
play in a possible change, will very greatly depend on the degree of culture they have - 
attained.” 


KEEP THEM FLYING _ Negotiation of a U. S.-Panama Civil Aviation Convention, — 
signed on March 31, provoked heated dtecuesién of the cooperative plan. The 
bilesanl Estrella de Panama or Star and Herald, strongly supported the agreement: be oe 
“The Tocumen National Airport ... is a project of extraordinary proportions. 
. But, in its present condition, it cannot yet be used by all the commercial com- © 
panies engaged in international air traffic. Its fine topographical features, its fine — Ae TS 
runway, clear approaches, winds, etc., notwithstanding, it lacks the costly and highly = 
technical equipment indispensable for communication with planes aloft. It also 
lacks trained personnel to operate suc -h equipment with the precision, exactness, and 
diligence modern aviation requires in an airport which, like ours, is destined to be S 
one of the busiest in Latin America. . a ee 
“Everybody knows that the Cansiiaine of the United States wants to relieve 
the congestion of commercial planes at Albrook Field. And it is generally admitted — we 
that Tocumen can attain all, absolutely all, the conditions necessary to become a 
first-class airport. Hence, the proposed agreement provides for the installation “ie 
our field of all necessary equipment so that all the necessary information to assure => 
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It also 
provides f for the laying of a tele cable [between Tocumen the 
Canal Zone communication station] to permit steady communications under all con- 
j nes) _ ditions. It also —. for sending to Panama a U. S. technical mission to train 
Panamanian personnel. . 

“The foregoing goes to show that the approval of the agreement will result in 
= - Seale becoming the airport we all hope. It will cease to be a burden on the 
a Treasury to become a source of revenue. And, with the transfer of all the com- 
Reais + eae ‘ _ mercial aviation companies, it is easy to see that, economically, the republic will 
Ms obtain many advantages, not to mention the moral satisfaction every Panamanian will 
Ms _ experience when [taking off from and arriving on] his own soil. . 

(ae “Apart from the normal provisions in agreements of this nature, _ are clauses 
7. providing that Panama will permit the United States the right to operate commercial 
airlines over the national territory—and, at the same time, the United States grants 
us the same right to run Panamanian airlines over North American territory—and 
va that North America will be permitted to keep an office at Tocumen . . . to receive and 
eer mail, cargo, and passengers bound for or leaving the Canal Zone. The 
proposed agreement contains absolutely no provisions of dark meaning or mysterious 


reach likely to bring about serious controversy in the future. . 


HELP WITHOUT HANDOUTS — Under this title, the Washington Post comments 
on the report of the Abbink Commission that studied Brazilian economic possibilities. 

“All the Latin American republics, and all other countries that hope to build 
up their undeveloped areas, would do well to study and ponder a report just pub- 
lished by the Joint Brazil-United States Technical Commission. The Commission 
was a truly cooperative project, on a 50-50 basis. President Truman and President 
Dutra created it last summer after Brazil had asked for the help of American tech- 
nicians in surveying her economic resources. Each government appointed technical, 
industrial, and financial experts who then worked as 1 team, determining where and 
how Brazil could expand her production and raise her standards of living. 

“Some of the Commission’s findings have only a narrow interest, but at least 
one of them points a moral that can be applied far outside Brazil and outside the 
Western Hemisphere. After conceding that ‘a substantial inflow of foreign capital’ 
for development projects must be attracted to Brazil, the report says: “The greater part 
of the programs must be carried out with Brazilian labor and domestic materials, and 
should, in the main, be financed with domestic [Brazilian] funds.’ 

“. . . Many time-honored methods of finding the money are suggested in place 
of appeals to the United States Congress: higher taxes, domestic borrowing, the invest- 
ment of savings in productive enterprises, and, in general, a redoubled effort to 
produce internal financial stability and thus to attract private capital from abroad. 


“Not every country with undeveloped areas can boast of the political stability or 
. of the energy Brazil has shown in recent years in developing its vast and largely 
Re untapped resources. Yet many countries . . . can profit by learning the lessons of 


this joint Brazilian-United States undertaking. Mr. Willard Thorp, the Assistant 
Secretary of State for economic affairs, stated the same truth the other day when he 
said: ‘Many a country which thinks itself poor in resources may find that by taking 


“s us. i 5 stock of what it has it will discover capacities now unknown. Every country needs 
HM . not only resources but resourcefulness, and in many an instance it is the resource- 


fulness of a people that creates a new resource.’ 


2 E ANATOMIA” POR PETER ALDOR 
LECCION D 


Hungarian cartoonist Peter 
Aldor, featured in El Tiempo, 

Bogota, depicts state of the 
world in scene modeled after 
Rembrandt's famous “Anatomy 
Lesson” 
a 7 
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prizewinning replies: 


AFRAID SO... Nicky Xanthos, 
Paulo Grade School, Sdo Paulo, Brazil: 


“Mom was dressing herself quickly. She had to go 
out. This was the day for the official elections; she had 
Grandmother came into the room with evident 
bad humor: “What do you want to go and vote for? Why 
are you meddling in all this stuff? That isn’t your job. 
Leave politics, business, and finance to men. Have you 
forgotten the wise old saying, “Woman’s place is in the 
home’? We are not made for this kind of thing; it’s 
against our nature and our mission in this world!’ 

“Was grandmother right? I often thought about it. 
She was old, she had seen a lot, she ought to know. But 
no, no, and no! She was completely wrong this time (so 
| thought at first). Why should there be any limit on 
women’s activities? Are they less clever than men? No. 
Are they less educated? No. Are they less capable than 
men? No again. And don’t they sometimes even have 
more patience, more perseverance than men? Yes, of 
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to vote. 


course. Then what is keeping them from acting? 
Nothing. Even stall children are not a serious obstacle, 


with the nurseries\we have everywhere nowadays. The 
road is open to women. They may take part in parlia- 
ment, be secretaries of state, even presidents. I was very 
proud of my new ideas and thinking of becoming a con- 
gresswomman when I grew up. 

“But yesterday, as | was looking through a magazine, 
I saw this question: Do Brazilian women have enough 


sense of responsibility to take part in all kinds of jobs? 
It made me think a lot! I tried to bring to mind all my 
friends and all Brazilian women generally. ... And I 


have to answer negatively. ... No, Brazilian women 
don’t have a strong enough sense of responsibility... . I 


was disappointed! 
“How many basic things we need to learn here, before 
we can talk about and ask for equality. . . .” 


THAT DEPENDS ... Uli Knoepflmacher W., 17, 


Anglo-American School, Oruro, Bolivia: 


“First, | would like to refer to women’s place in Bo- 
livia. There are three main groups here: Indians, cholos 
(a mixture of Spaniards and Indians). and whites. The 
Indian women work almost as their men do, in two prin- 
mining and farming. Among the 


cipal occupations: 


WITH CAREER GIRLS forging ahead on every front, AMERICAS decided to see what the stu- 
dents of the Hemisphere think about the whole question of women and jobs. 


ON YOUTH 


Here are the © 


cholos, the woman takes an important part in minor 
While the men are traveling peddlers, the : = 
women run grocery stores, shops, and market stands in 
their home towns. The younger cholas work as servants, 
housekeepers, etc. In view of the equality of men and 
women in these two cases, we might suppose the white — 
woman’s opportunities to be unlimited. But the white — OR 
woman is restricted by two factors: the hereditary and 
the economic. The hereditary factor can be traced to 
the old Spanish women, who—following the European — 
customs—had Indian and cholo servants to do their work —- 
and were confined to their intimate world of music, em- ee fae 
broidery, and ‘feminine culture. The economic situa- 
tion is created by the comparatively cheap life in Bo- 
livia, which does not require women’s contribution to- be 
ward support of the family. There are, of course, women _ 
working as clerks, teachers, secretaries, and a very few 
as doctors, dentists, pharmacists, and lawyers. ie 
“In my opinion, women should be allowed to have any ae 
job they are capable of holding. Only jobs that require a 
physic al strength or are dangerous should be denied them. 
In countries where there are more women than men, as 
in many European countries, these exceptions could be 
disregarded; while in countries with high numbers of un- 
employed men, women’s participation in business should 
be more restricted. i 
“To the question ‘Is woman’s place in the home?’ 
general answer cannot be given. Some women are un- 
doubtedly not made for housekeeping, and these will 
usually be the ones to apply for jobs. Others are the m 
‘home type,’ who are excellent mothers and wives. I think be 
married women should not be excluded from business if 
they have no children, but in case they have, they should 
be employed only if their economic condition forces them 
to get a job. Wealthy mothers should be obliged by 
society to stay with their children and take care of them.” 


commerce, 


NOT ALWAYS ... Susan Boyle, 17, Clear Lake 
High School, Clear Lake, lowa: 

“I believe that women have proved themselves men- 
tally and physically capable of holding executive jobs. . . . 
Why, then, should they be denied jobs which they could 
perform just as capably as men? 

“The oo women receive compared to that of their 
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_ male co-workers is a disgrace to our democratic system. 
What other way is to determine if an em- 
I can- 
not help men afraid of compinition from 
If not, what is their purpose in 
denying these women the jobs they seek at a reasonable 
ee —— a salary determined by the quality of the work 
_ rather than the sex of the worker? 
“In my opinion the old adage, ‘A woman’s place is in 
the home,’ should be modernized. ‘A wife’s place is in 
> nat the home’ seems to be more fitting. Careers are fine for 
Te x unmarried women eager for success and position; but 
she when a woman marries, she takes on new responsibilities 
7 Ne J _ and a new job, a full-time job. The combination of mar- 
_ riage and a career seldom produces a happy home life, 
for the wife and mother is the hub of the family. Who 


career- minded women?’ 


is able to take her place while she tries to make a name 
_ for herself in the business world? She already has a new 
name, that of her husband, and if she is dissatisfied with 
it, she should never have taken it as her own.’ 


23, School of Journalism, Central University of Vene- 
zuela, Caracas: 

“Holding jobs in government and private business 
should not be a prerogative of men. The women of His- 
panic America are not as well trained as the men. . 
because tradition has . . . limited their field of activities 

ae to the home. Intellectually, however, they are just as 
apable. 

“There is no reason why married women should give 
up their jobs. They have at least as much right to them 
as single women. But they must be able to earn enough 
money to make up for the expenses caused by their ab- 
sence from home. 


Stee “In Venezuela, for the most part, women are paid less 
i than men for a given type of work. This causes unfair 


Shee competition: employers find in women, workers who are 
just as efficient as men and less demanding. Most 
Venezuelan women are supported by their husbands, 
fathers, sons, etc. This guardianship is transferred to 
the factory or office, which is natural since our women 
_ adapt themselves so well to being protected. By allow- 
ing themselves to be taken care of, they get the necessities 
of life with less effort, although at the cost of their in- 
dependence. 

“Women can and should be on a level with men in 
carrying on activities outside the home, but they must 
$n: understand that along with jobs and equal rights will go 

economic, 


professional, and social obligations that 


es have reste ~d until now on men Ss shoulders.” 

THEY’RE MOTHERS—YES ... Lidia 
= 


, Anglo-American School, Oruro, Bolivia: 


Valdivia, 


“In my country we still have prejudic es against women 


st oe working because people believe it is a sign of wealth for 
women to stay at home. So they do not give their 


pp ree enough education. But there are some 
‘signs of faith in women’s intelligence, like the partial vote 
and women working as teachers and secretaries. 


a | agree that it is necessary for married women to stay 


home and take care of children, this being a very impor- 


tant duty that requires a good education. But women 
who do not have homes, who must earn their own living. 
or are better adapted to business than to homemaking 
should be allowed to work in their field of interest. It 
is not fair to bar women from working without giving 
them an opportunity. Intelligence or ability to work 
does not depend on sex but on knowledge, and a woman’s 
brain with equal education can develop the same intelli- 
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gence as a man’s 


NO! ... Jaime Urcullo R., 
Xavier, Sucre, Bolivia: 

**... The main obstacles that women have to overcome 
in their struggle to get on an equal footing with men are 
not legal but psychological. They must fight the inborn be- 
liefs and assumptions that give men a sense of pride and 
women an inferiority complex. If only women would 
realize what they can do, the task would be easier. . . 
But, strangely enough, it is the wearers of trousers who 
must do most of the fighting for the increased prestige 
of skirts. ... 

“So few women prepare themselves to follow a trade 
or profession that apparently the majority have no other 
ambition than to dedicate themselves to domestic tasks. 
However, it cannot be said that women have proved in- 
capable of doing other work. As a general rule they ex- 
cel in secretarial duties, and, with few exceptions, in ac- 
counting. In government posts they are less inclined to 
show favoritism, are more active, and are particularly 
even if 


23, University of St. Francis 


good in jobs involving contact with the public, 
they do lose a lot of time fixing their faces. . . 
“Women in my country do not do the same type of 
work as men, although they get relatively good pay for 
the work they do. There is a norm of conduct that is 
followed as rigidly as a sociological law: a job once held 
by a woman is never again held by a man. The position 
becomes a feminine one, and it is considered degrading 
for a man to accept it... .” 


FROM THE CONTEST MAIL BAC: 


“Some women don’t like spending the entire day over 


a hot stove only to have the remark passed that there is 
too much salt in the potatoes or that the meat was not 
cooked enough. Many women would rather be, in an 
office pounding a typewriter or serving sodas in a drug- 
store.”—David Lenington, Sado Paulo, Brazil 

“I wonder why some guys do not give their places to 
. Let women pay back some millenniums of 
with our 


females. . 


masculine work . Let us men lie lazily 


thoughts and let women be happy with their importance.” 


Chiarelli, Brazil 


Sao Paulo. 


All students are invited to submit their opinions on the 
subject: “Should high schools and colleges be coeduca- 
tional?” Letters must not exceed 300 words and should 
reach us by May 30, addressed to Miss Mary G. Reynolds, 
Editorial Division, Pan American Union, Washington 6, 
D. C. Selections from the best letters will be published, 
and the authors will receive free, one-year subscriptions 
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Enrique Labrador Ruiz 


IT MAKES ONE BLUSH A LITTLE to speak of what they 
are reading in a country where people pay little attention 
Although patriotism might prompt us to 
say the opposite, bookstore statistics indicate a low per- 
centage of good reading. 

If we go by the sellers’ lists—and there’s nothing else 
to go by—we find that Cuban authors, unless they write 
textbooks, have a tiny market for their works. Some of 
the current books seem to be read only on the counter, 
by stealth, to judge by the little that is said of them. 
Allowing for the fact that gift books are not read, can 
one be optimistic in the face of this small sale? 

In secondhand bookshops I have often found books 
of mine or of my colleagues, adorned with effusive dedi- 
cations, with uncut pages, as they come from the binder. 
“Do you think you will sell this some day?” I ask timidly. 


to books. 


“Perhaps . . . this is the way Cuban books are generally 


sold. It seems to hurt people to spend money on a new 
book. Well, keep at it; ruin yourselves; you will find 
readers eventually.” The old shopkeeper, who passes the 
time haggling and haggling over his more or less rumpled 
books, smiles wryly and adds: “It is as if it vexes them 
to open their pocketbooks to get something somebody 
might give them. Who’s to blame?” We know these 
things. of course, but have we any remedy for them? 
Even the admirably presented works of José Marti 
suffer this constant depreciation. But apart from the situ- 
ation of our national writers, let’s take a look at what 
sells best. That is to say, what is most likely to be read. 
In the first place we shall have to put the novels—or 
rather a certain type of novel. How is this? I shall give 
you a name which may not mean anything to you—-and 
that is significant: Rafael Pérez y Pérez. In any Havana 
bookstore, there are at least fifty of his titles on display. 
Here is an author whose works, such as El Hada Alegria 
(Happiness the Fairy), Los Dos Caminos (The Two 
Reads), Madrinita Buena (The Good Little Godmot'er ), 
etc., always deal with the same vacuous conflict: love, and 
the daughters to be married off. It has been said that 
there is no such person as Pérez y Pérez, that actually he 
was a silent partnership of clerics at the service of the 
But no. I know a man from Alicante who knows 
him, and he tells me that Pérez is a very serious old man 
who writes novels the way the rest of us breathe. I ask, 
“And does he sell so well?” The reply: “Deliriously! 
Everyone buys him. Pérez y Pérez . . . shall not pérish.” 
Somewhat fretfully, I find the proof of what I have 
always suspected: what is easy is in demand; it does not 


cause. 


WHAT THEY’RE READING IN CUBA arn make one think too much; it catches the reader. Other- in 


wise, why would the titles next on the list of sales be the 


novels of the Biblioteca Oro (Gold Library)—Wallace, — 
Oppenheim, Gardner—and the so-called episodes of the _ 
These books break records over and beyond the 


West? 
sales of modern educational texts, like Stekel’s Cartas a 
los Padres (Letters to Fathers) and Cartas a una Madre 


(Primer for Mothers), which are in great favor. Or those at 


of the scientific series, where we find C. M. Botley’s The 
Air and its Mysteries and Oberling’s The Riddle of 
Cancer, both highly successful here. 

By way of redeeming our intelligence, it consoles me 
to know that the collection El Séptimo Circulo is not over- 
looked. This series has Nicholas Blake’s (pseudonym of 
C. Day-Lewis) The Beast Must Die and H. F. (Gerald) 
Heard’s A Taste for Honey, as good in the detective- 
mystery field as the books of the Libreria Hachette, which 
boasts Carter Dickson, Ellery Queen, and Marie Belloc, 
Hilaire’s sister. But they run far behind. 

My friends tell me there are readers for Gallegos’ 
novels—Dorna Barbara and Canaima—for Jorge Amado’s 


Cacao (The Violent Land, originally Terras do Sem Fim), 
the saga of the workers in the fazendas of northern — 
Brazil; and for some of Mariano Azuela’s works: Los de — 
Abajo (The Under Dogs), episodes of the Mexican Revo- — 


lution, and Pedro Moreno, el Insurgente (Pedro Moreno, 
Insurgent), the life of a guerrilla fighter. The public 


Ky 
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goes in for them in spells, when something happens in _ 


Brazil, Mexico, or Venezuela. Why, one wonders, doesn’t 
Machado de Assis or Benjamin Subercaseaux have a 
similar following? Perhaps because in their writings 
they are concerned with other things. German Arcinie- 
gas has had success with his Biografia del Caribe (Carib- 


bean: Sea of the New World); Andrés Iduarte, with his — ve 
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Ortega y Gasset, loathing for Fernandez Flores. 


excellent Marti, Escritor (Marti the Writer); and Luis 
Cardoza y Aragon, with his Retorno al Futuro (Return 
to the Future), the fruit of his stay in Russia. Printed 
plays, whether national or foreign, find no audience. 
Among translations of U. 5. works we have Heming- 


way’s For Whom the Bell Tolls and To Have and Have 


nation of that declining world by Zambrano, and Gran- 
deza y Servidumbre de la Mujer (Woman’s Grandeur and 
Servitude), Pittaluga’s study of woman’s piace in history, 
have done well. 

There seems to be no Cuban clientele for a writer like 
Gomez de la Serna. It’s the same with Gabriel Miré. 


Not, Sherwood Anderson’s Poor White and Dark Laugh- 7 am sorry to say that, except among the devotees of 


ter, Erskine Caldwell’s Tobacco Road and Trouble in July, 
Steinbeck’s Grapes of Wrath and Tortilla Flat, and the 
inevitable Gone With the Wind. But all are taken in 
small doses. As you see, social questions predominate. 
We should not forget Pearl Buck, with her The Good 
Earth, The Patriot, and Dragon Seed. | 

Of the European production, biographies take first 
place. Ludwig’s works keep up their popularity: 
Napoleon, Goethe, and now particularly Biografia de una 


Isla: Cuba (Biography of an Island: Cuba). Then there 


are Zweig’s Marie Antoinette and Fouché, Harold Lamb’s 7 
Genghis Khan and Tamerlane, Maurois’ Ariel and 
Disraeli. Somerset Maugham follows with works of imagi- 


nation: The Moon and Sixpence, the entertaining action 
of The Painted Veil, which the movie put to such good 


advantage, and collections of his short stories. Then 


there are some things by Jakob Wasserman: Faber; or 


the Lost Years, of the psychological problem of separa- 


tion, and the unceasingly beautiful Goose Man. Munthe’s 
Story of San Michele is still in favor. The Nobel Prize 
boosted sales of Hermann Hesse’s Steppenwolf and 
Demian. We see something too of Huxley’s After Many 
a Summer Dies the Swan, a satire on the North Ameri- 
cans; and the Russians, old and new, from Gorki to 
Alexsei Tolz.oy. But all this, I repeat, in numbered drops. 

Sartre is in style. His existentialist tales in The Wall 
and his difficult novel Nausea are seen in people’s hands, 
along with impassioned texts that explain or contradict 
him. Camus has taken his place in this procession with 
The Plague, but he hasn’t struck it rich. 

There have been reissues, with some success, of works 
like Old Homes and Old Papers of Lenétre, a reminder 
of an era in France, or Merimée’s episode of Russian his- 
tory, The False Demetrius. But history generally is on 
the wane. Some claim that history should be written 
differently, without the thinning opacity that usually 
makes it soporific, but I don’t think that is the basic 
trouble. Rather, I would say there just isn’t much inter- 
est in the past. 

Are the great Spanish authors read in Cuba? It would 
be no lie to say that neither Baroja, nor Unamuno, nor 
Valle Inclan sells. Of course, those who know them read 
them. But the general public knows nothing of them, or 
of the great masters of America: Sanin Cano, Ricardo 
Rojas, Henriquez Urea. Alfonso Reyes is the exception. 
He has many friends in Havana, and the nearness of 
Mexico helps him. But the others are not even on the 
shelves. I have noted that there is interest in Menéndez 
y Pelayo, indifference toward Azorin, prejudice against 
Pérez 


Galdés is completely forgotten. Maria Zambrano and 


Gustavo Pittaluga have become famous: they live here. 


_ the public libraries, the classics do not attract attention 


for their success. By contrast, the lustful Spanish writer 
Poncella and even the ashen and worm-eaten Pedro Mata 
are devoured with delight. 

In poetry two Cubans have cornered the market for 
opposite reasons: Nicolas Guillén, with his social writing 
in El Son Entero, named for a dance, and Buesa with 


his romantic verse in Lamentaciones de Proteo (Lamenta- 


tions of Proteus). Of the foreign poets, Neruda is read 
most, Alberti somewhat less, Juan Ramon Jiménez still 
less. There is some devotion to Paul Geraldy’s You and 


_ Me and Garcia Lorca’s Romancero Gitano (Gypsy 


Ballads), and to anthologies in general. 
Few people read travel books, perhaps because of the 
ase of real travel and the comfort of excursions via the 


movies. You can count some buyers of treatises on art... . 


Of course there are those who pore over philosophy, 


aspera of Huizinga, Max Scheler, and the ancients. 
_Kierkegaard’s Concept of Dread and Fear and Trembling 


and Shestov’s Revelations of Death seem to kindle some 
fires of restlessness. The other philosophic writers go 
their lonely way, particularly in the volumes of the excel- 
lent collection El Pensamiento Vivo (Lively Thought), 
which presents a synthesis of the solitary figures of the 
world through the pens of great figures of our day. 

As I was finishing this note, the telephone rang. It 
was a friend of mine, a bookseller who specializes, as he 
says, in Cuban books, ancient and modern. “Do you 
know,” he reported, “I haven’t a single copy left of your 
works, or those of Miguel de Marcos, or Luis Felipe 
Rodriguez? I need books of Fernandez de Castro, Ramiro 
Guerra, and Jorge Maniach. Where do they go? They're 
not here. I sell all of you, from Marinello to Vasconcelos, 
from Carrion to Chacon.” 

Thinking over the words of the old merchant, haggling 
over his uncut but more or less mussed-up volumes, I 
mutter: “Ah, but yours is a secondhand bookstore. 
No good, No good.” 


WHICH WAY PAN AMERICANISM? | 


MUCH HAS BEEN WRITTEN on inter-American problems. 
But for every twenty books by U. S. writers, there is one 
by a Latin American. This is largely because Latin 
Americans approach book-writing with special respect. 
For the North American, a book is a channel of informa- 
tion like any other, sometimes even easier than a maga- 
zine or newspaper article. Whoever has accumulated a 
series of experiences or bits of knowledge that he thinks 
are not generally known writes a book. For Latin Ameri- 
cans, a book is the culmination of a life, the supreme 
effort of a writer. So only the writers write books, 
Carlos Davila’s recent book, We of the Americas, is } 
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El empleade: —Hagan cola, sefiores. Voy estudiar em onda case of mérito clisice de sus obras... 


Customs clerk orders Cervantes, Shakespeare, Dante, etc., to line 
up for inspection under foreign exchange control 

prohibiting importation of any but “classic” literary works.— 
From “El Tiempo,” Bogota 


therefore an exception. Davila is a Latin American 
writer, journalist, and politician, former President of 
Chile, who has lived more than twenty years in the United 
States, four of them as his country’s Ambassador. He 
gives us a forceful, controversial new vision of the prob- 
lems of the relations between the Latin American coun- 
tries and the United States. There is little of what we 
would expect in a book on this subject. It is a brilliant, 
perhaps too brilliant, book. Many more books could be 
written with the material that is in this one or could be 
developed on the basis of each chapter, or even some 
single paragraphs. Here is a great piece of synthesizing. 
Everything that Davila has thought in twenty years of 
contact with the United States is there. It barely fits 
into the 253 pages. But Davila knows how to save words 
and uses only as many as are necessary to state his ideas 
provocatively. Naturally many theories are left incom- 
plete. The reader would gladly follow the road that is 
pointed out, which the author abandons under the urge 
to cover everything. 

The central theme of the book is one of vital interest 
today. Davila thinks that Pan Americanism has not taken 
the right direction. From the start, he argues, it should 
have worked for economic integration of the hemisphere, 
as Blaine desired. That is, the hemisphere should have 
been ‘molded into an economic unit, taking advantage of 
the complementary resources of the North and the South. 
This undoubtedly would have produced the greatest force 
in the world, capable of defending itself alone without 
any outside help, in peace and in war. Sixty years ago, 
at the First Inter-American Conference, Blaine wanted 
discussion of the possibility of creating a customs and 
monetary union and an inter-American bank. Pan 
Americanism—erroneously, in Davila’s view—wandered 
off toward other aims. Though the bank and the mone- 
tary union continued to be talked about, they never got 
beyond the stage of innocuous recommendations. Davila, 
an ardent devotee of the Pan American idea, becomes a 
harsh critic of the history of official Pan Americanism. 
There is no room here to weigh the justice of his 


position in wale case. But the profound sincerity, 
vigor, and frankness of this book win deep respect for 
the polemic author. 

Is Davila an isolationist? That would be too restricted _ 
and light a judgment. He is a continentalist. 
regionalist. But he thinks of world organization on the 
basis of a confederation of regions. He believes that 
regional agreements are a needed protection for humanity 
against oppression by one power or group of powers — 
in and world ‘organisation. He thinks of the a 5G 


American Union, as a check on the central power. But 
Davila also believes that the United Nations, in addition = 
to being a confederation of regions, should be a 

representative of the peoples, rather than the govern- 

ments. Each nation would elect its delegates directly, 
by popular vote. Moreover, the United Nations would _ 
meet its expenses through a world tax, voted annually by _ 


the electorate of each country. And in the organization eae as 
more power would be given to the Supreme Court of 
Justice than to the Assembly or the Security Council, => 

We of the Americas will soon appear in a Spanish — a ¥ 
translation as well. It has been very successful in the — S 


United States and may prove sensationally so in Latin — 
America. In the United States it has been applauded ie es 
political groups who support its thesis or find some back- | a 
ing for their theories in some of Davila’s ideas. The recep- 
tion in Latin America will be less partisan.—A.L.C. 

We or THE Americas, by Carlos Davila. Chicago & oe 
New York, Ziff-Davis. 253 p. $3.50 om 


ECUADOR, FACT AND FICTION ee 


ACCUSTOMED TO THE COMMERCIAL OUTPUT of the globe- be ve 
trotting writer, a figure now familiar in all cultures, it 
is with some trepidation that we open any new U. S. hock = 
on a Latin American country. We expect distortion, em-— 
phasis on filth and backwardness, and the inevitable pice 
ture of the picturesque Indian. So for the most part it “de 3 
been a relief to read Victor Wolfgang von Hagen’s Ecua 
dor and the Galapagos Islands. 

We say for the most part because even this author, a 
member of the History of Science Society of Harvard, 
fellow of the Zoological Society of London, and research 
associate ofthe Museum of the American Indian in New 
York, has not escaped the curious tendency to alter the 
facts. Thus, with the greatest ease, he adds one more to 
the many diseases he finds in Cuenca: yellow fever. 

Seeing white as yellow seems to be one of the functions 
of the globe-trotting writer. This is poor service to the 
traveler. It means one more inoculation. In his intro- 
duction, the author quotes Hubert Herring as writing “in 
unbridled ecstasy”: “Let a high fence be built around 
Ecuador; prescribe the death penalty for anyone who 
introduces efficiency or sanitation; insist that Indians 
cling to their careless ways; demand continuance of 
dances to the Blessed Virgin; make it the last refuge of 
sanity.” Progress on the march! Nae 

Ecuador and the Galapagos Islands is Ecuadorean his- 
tory on the run, reaching from the days of the Incas to 
the beginnings of the Republic. It is largely biography 


& 


| | LOS CLASICOS ANTE LA ADUANA — Por Aldor | ui 


and scientific adventure in the past. The well-known 
figures of La Condamine, Bouguer, Godin, Jussieu, of the 
French Academy of Sciences (as of 1735), whose work 
_ gave final form and shape to the geographic conception 
of the earth; of the Jesuit discoverer of quinine; of 
_ Goethe’s friend Humboldt; of Darwin, who conceived his 
famous theory of evolution in the Galapagos Islands; of 
Wolf, the great geographer; of the mountaineer 
_ Whymper, conqueror of Chimborazo Mountain; of the 
archeologist ! 

pass in a lively review of what they did in this corner 
of the globe in search of a clearer idea of nature and 
of man. 

Von Hagen hardly ventures beyond the time the Repub- 
lie was founded. When he speaks of contemporary 
Ecuador, the serious, sometimes scientific narrator of past 
events, of strange Amazon tribal customs, of flora and 
_ fauna, once more becomes the globe-trotting writer. Thus 
he mentions Juan Montalvo as a poet, and Borja, Noboa 


 — Fierro, and Medardo Angel Silva, who were 
’ exclusively poets, he calls novelists. Why such haste? 
Another unfortunate point is the erroneous spelling of 

i the few Spanish names and words that appear in the text 
“at, ee —a defect of U. S. books. We mean this 


criticism constructively. 
This ered is not new, 


common 


either in style or content. Prin- 


on ‘Deysical reality of Ec uador in relation to developing con- 
cepts of the universe. The description of ceremonies and 
eh rites of the Amazon region’s primitive people is forceful. 

Discounting the familiar aspects of almost all books 


ar of this sort by North Americans on Latin America, 
33 _ Ecuador and the Galapagos Islands enriches the large 
_ foreign bibliography on this country, mostly scientific, 
NEE already existing. Von Hagen lists more than 200 of 
C. 


_Ecuapor AND THE GALAPAGOs ISLANDS by Victor Wolf- 
a gang von Hagen. Norman, Oklahoma, University of Okla- 
_ homa Press, 1949. 290 p. illus. $3.75 


AND POINTS SOUTH 


Carleton Beals, author of 

“The Long Land” 
FEW BOOKS ON LaTIN AMERICA written by North Ameri- 
cans in the last fifty years can be called truly represen- 
tative of the peoples below the Rio Grande. It is only 
natural, then, that these countries, so often interpreted 
lightly, superficially, or with the forced haste of travel, 
eye such works with doubt. Nor is it surprising that 
these published analyses have done more harm than 
good. It would not be too much to say that instead of 
promoting mutual understanding between the Americas, 
they have achieved just the opposite. We could call this 
friendly but negative literature. 


Carleton Beals is one of the few U. S. writers whose 


name and prestige do not arouse this skepticism. He is 
the author of many books about Latin America and is 
well versed in the problems of our countries. A studious, 
objective, clear, and careful man, he has given us faith- 
ful interpretations of our history. 

In The Long Land Mr. Beals presents a constructive 
and almost affectionate description of Chile, always tak- 
ing into account the country’s past and present. The 
reader is captivated by the marvelous voyage Beals offers 
in his pages. The book is like a motion picture story, 
pleasingly written, salted with historical facts. It pre- 
sents a fascinating mixture of landscapes, fields, indus- 
tries, efforts. It tells of titanic 
rigors of nature in the arid northern pampas, of idyllic 
bliss under the fresh verdure of southern forests or in 
the happy little valleys of Central Chile. 

This is an invaluable guide, whether for student, busi- 
nessman, sportsman, or just plain vacationer. The author 
has taken note of every detail to squeeze the last ounce 
of enjoyment into a visit to this progressive land. Thus 
we find all kinds of helpful hints for those who would 
take advantage of what Chile has to offer: descriptions 
of hotels in the large cities, in the beautiful lake region, 
or high in the Andes, complete with both in 
Chilean pesos and the equivalent in dollars; advice as to 
where to find the best seasoned local dishes, including 
the clams, oysters, and all the other 
mariscos that have won fame throughout the continent. 

Many readers would doubtless have welcomed photo- 
graphs and detailed maps in a work of this sort. But Mr. 
Beals does well by them in his text, presenting an excel- 
lent picture of what life in Chile means.—/nés Balmaceda 
THe Lone Lanp: Cute, by Carleton Beals. New York, 
Coward-Mc( 1949. 244 p. $4.00 


struggles against the 


prices 


lobsters, crabs. 
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BECKONING TO THE TRAVELER 


LYMAN AND ELLEN Jupson have wisely packed enough 
practical information between the covers of Let's Go To 
Colombia to make this very readable guidebook valuable 
equipment for such a junket. As the first in a new series 
of guides to individual Latin American countries, the 
book also contains a number of interesting features that 
should appeal to the armchair traveler. 

The text alternates between large print for the general 
story and fine type for handy local details. So if he likes, 
the stay-at-home reader can skip the excellent informa- 
tion on hotels, suitable clothing, available transportation, 
sightseeing tours, and shops. Reminiscent of the tradi- 
tional Baedekers, the specially prepared “Judsonmaps” 
indicate key sights in each of the towns described. 

Let’s Go To Colombia is written with real affection 
for the country and its people. The authors’ sympathetic 
understanding is especially apparent in their careful 
reporting, attention to historical backgrounds, and gener- 
ally accurate spelling of Spanish words. In this connection, 
the citing of Quesada as the founder of Bogota, where it 
should be Jiménez de Quesada, is a minor blemish. 

The Judsons traveled all over Colombia, from Leticia 
to Barranquilla, from Popayan to Bogota, over the Andes 
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down to in the llanos, or plies 
observations are pertinent, homey, and catch the real 
flavor of the land. Happily, this same “feel” of the 
country comes out in the wide variety of photographs, 
taken by the authors. Two in particular caught my eye. 
One is captioned “Three potent symbols of Colombia: 
café tinto, Pielroja cigarettes, and clarion-voiced Fl 
Tiempo.” The other pictures the unique wall decoration 
—notes of the Colombian National Anthem—on the Con- 
servatory of Music at Ibagué. 

To save time and misunderstandings and to get the 
most out of his trip, the visitor to this pleasant land will 
do well to consult this useful guidebook.—Marian Forero 
Let’s Go To CoLtomsia, by Lyman and Ellen Judson. 
New York, Harper and Brothers, 1949. 332 p. illus. $4.00 


GILBERTO FREYRE 


Continued from page 11 


in both schools and his sheepskin had to be 
At Baylor they tell of 


exercises 
forwarded by registered mail. 
his interest in the then “new poetry,” of his friendship 
with Amy Lowell, Vachel Lindsay, the visiting William 
Butler Yeats, and other representatives of the movement, 
and of his skill in caricaturing with brush and pen out- 
standing personalities of the day. All who came in con- 
tact with him predicted a brilliant intellectual future. 

Later, as a lecturer at various U. S. universities—Stan- 
ford, Columbia, Michigan, Western Reserve, Indiana (he 
declined professorships at Yale and Harvard)—he was 
known to a host of students. In the interim, after a so- 
journ at Oxford and the traditional grand tour of the 
Continent, he came back to Recife wearing a monocle and 
proclaiming himself a socialistic monarchist. This, of 
course, was a youthful phase, and he speedily outgrew 
both monarchism and monocle. But the Pernambucans 
laugh about it still. 

Wherever Gilberto Freyre goes he brings with him 
color and controversy and a brimming vitality. Whether 
or not he continues to mount those classic steps in the 
Palacio Tiradentes as an elected representative of the 
people, he will remain one of Brazil's most interesting 
public figures. He may even be—despite his intense in- 
dividualism or because of it—the most representative 
Brazilian in any era of his country’s history. For Brazil 
is a nation built upon the clash and balance of antagon- 
isms. That is why it values Freyre so highly. 


EDITORS’ BLIND SPOT Continued from page 14 


been overturned in thirteen months, but—what is far 
more important—the reason for so many changes. In 
the process of reading such a story, he would really have 
learned something about Paraguay. And I venture to 
guess that he would have found it very good reading. 

A variation of this technique would be to save the odd 
scraps of Latin American news that come over the wire 
until they add up to something, fortify them with a little 
background, and serve as before. During March, for 
example, there were frequent little stories reporting in 


Their 


a couple of lines that Panama and the United States were 
about to sign 2 civil aviation treaty. News of the signing 


was carried in due course. How much more informative e 
and interesting this story would have been if it had been iy. 
told, not five times in five lines, but once and at length, z 


with all the tangled political, strategic, and technical 
background that make it much more important than the 
average U. S. newspaper reader would ever guess. 

Latin American news treated in this way could not, 
perhaps, be printed as a straight news story. But it 
should be simple enough to work out some kind of 
column or box form to fill the purpose. 

Not until some such experiment is tried will the 
press be able to arouse reader, interest, which in turn 


will justify the printing of more—and _better—news 


from Latin America. 
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Continued from page 7 


in the world; yet less racial prejudice and tension has 


_ developed than anywhere else. Instead of glaring at each 
_ other, instead of smiling unctuously but guardedly as dic- 
tated by that smug, patronizing code of hypocrisy known 
as “racial tolerance,” blacks and whites, Indians and 
Japanese, Germans and Italians, have simply abolished 
the tribal notion of race. Thus they have created a Bra- 
zilian race, which is:no race at all since it includes and 
welcomes all strains, hues, and colors. This blending is 
encouraged by the Church’s conception of human dig- 
nity, by the reasoned logic of the country’s intellectual 
leaders who loathe all manifestations of racism and 
“white supremacy,” and by the government’s official op- 
position to any racial discrimination. 

This attitude, shared by people and government, taught 
in schools, preached in books, implies that Brazil should 
avail itself of its racial variety by creating a Brazilian 
type that combines the best characteristics of each race. 
On the other hand, group isolation into “racial cysts,” 
like that attempted by some of the German and Japanese 
immigrants, must be fought as a mortal danger for the 
nation. 

The opening of the West is a good example of planned 
racial mixture. When government-owned land is given 
away, one of the few specifications requires farms to be 
staggered by races and nationalities, to encourage inter- 


Small patrol ship slides down the ways at Brazilian Navy shipyard 


Opening the West means settling most of Brazil, for 
two million square miles are still empty. It is as if the 
westernmost U. S. settlements barely reached the Missis- 
sippi and the twenty states beyond the big river were un- 
inhabited. Except that Brazil has not one frontier, but 
two. Its unsettled area breaks up into the Amazon Valley 
in the north and the Central Plateau to the west. 

The moving frontier is pushing due west. The cool, 
fertile lands of Goiaz, a state the size of Texas in the heart 
of the country, are the immediate goal of the westward 
push. In 1942, the new state capital, Goiania, was dedi- 
cated; but there was doubt if a modern town could be 
maintained a thousand miles away from the eastern 


One of Rio’s railroad stations (left) and Ministry of War 
headquarters of President Dutra when he was War Minister 


centers, in an area still given over mostly to wild Indian 
tribes, diamond prospectors, and jaguars. 

Today the answer is there. Goiania is now a town of 
25,000, urbanistically more advanced than any other in 
the world. Every building in town conforms to a master 
architectural conception. The community is a harmo- 
nious unit, and as it grows, the new residential or indus- 
trial suburbs are laid out according to blueprints drawn 
up in Rio by a group of crack architects and engineers. 
Yet, for all its revolutionary design, the emphasis is on 


modesty and usefulness. Even the governor’s mansion, 
invariably a gaudy, pretentious structure in other state 
capitals, in Goiania has airy functional lines, blending 
smoothly with the rest of the city. As the population 
grew, school after school sprang up, well in advance of 
the residential districts they serve. As a result, this out- 
post has fewer illiterates than any other city in the 
country. 

Nor is Goiania an isolated instance of this planned 
westward expansion. Plans are under way to move the 
national capital from Rio de Janeiro to the West, prob- 
ably to southeastern Goiaz, not far from Goiania. This 
area was chosen by a committee of leading geographers, 
city planners, and transportation experts, who presented 
their report last July 22 to President Eurico Gaspar Dutra. 

The Committee selected a relatively large area of 29,807 
square miles, which offered several concrete assets to the 
new city to be erected in its heart—an exceptional climate, 
good farming land for food supply, a whole system of 
waterfalls for hydroelectric power. 

The change of capital is expressly determined by the 
Constitution, but most people are skeptical of its ever 
being carried out. Rio bureaucrats, who unabashedly 
approve of their city being the world’s best playground, 
will fight ferociously the transfer to the cool, bracing 
plateau, where the emphasis is not only on planning, but 
also on building. 

But President Dutra is a tenacious man. If he suc- 
ceeds against the opposition of sybarites and slackers 
in founding a new capital in the pioneer belt, the young 
energies of the nation will be channeled toward the 
untouched patrimony of the West. 
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THE BIG WOODS’ Continued from page 29 


a tiny port on the Upper Paraguay River. From there he 
had a choice: he could continue downriver through Para- 
guay and Argentina to Buenos Aires, and take passage 
on a northbound ship for Rio; or, if he were the hardy 
type, he could change at Porto Esperanga to a truck, to 
rattle and jolt some 200 miles eastward to the railhead at 
Campo Grande. From there it was a relatively easy two- 
day train ride to Sao Paulo, and another day to Rio. 
The airplane changed all that. Journeys which had 
taken weeks and months could be made in hours. Exu- 
berant ranchers hacked out landing fields close to their 
houses, and either bought their own planes or persuaded 
the fledgling mail service to drop in once a week or once 
a month. The railway crawled westward to Porto Espe- 
ranca. People crowded in and the railway had more 
stops to make with every trip. Campo Grande boomed to 
54,000, which makes it the biggest city in Mato Grosso. 
Shining trucks and automobiles now murmur along 
streets that a few years ago knew only the clump of 
horses’ hooves and the banshee scream of ungreased 
Sewing machines, electric light 
bulbs, and printed cotton goods have become leading 
items in the stores, pushing such forthright merchandise 
as revolver cartridges and Winchester carbines back on 
the list. Tile out adobe, 
thatch, and raw lumber as building materials. 


wooden oxcart wheels. 


and concrete are crowding 


Sunday haircut at Chavantina 


Back from the railway route lie the ranches, for the 
chief economic staple of this region is the half-wild cattle 
which roam at will across the prairies and through the 
scrub forest. -some of them 
cover thousands of square miles, and their boundaries 
are more guessed at than mapped. Jaguars take their 
toll of the cattle, and in the rainy season alligators and 
the terrible saw-toothed piranha fish kill many calves. But 
the herds increase. Through this part of Mato Grosso a 
man’s home is truly his castle, and to approach a house 


The ranches fit the country 


quent riverboat five days downstream to Porto “Wee ‘ 


LSA 
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without giving due warning is to invite a bullet. 
ing matogrossenses stop their horses at extreme yelling 
range and announce themselves properly. “O de casa!” 
they shout, and wait to be invited closer. . 
The rough-and-ready days of southern Mato Grosso 
seem numbered, but back in the woods one still does not 
ask too many questions of a stranger. This comfortable — 
custom made the region a haven during the war for many 
hundreds of Germans and Italians who preferred Mato 
Grosso to a possible concentration camp. The heat is PAs 
off now, but the spell of the Big Woods kept most of them 
there. 4 


brought the bandeirantes into the back country from Sao 
Paulo and Minas. These intrepid wanderers found some 
gold, and enough diamonds to keep the legends alive. If 
the gold was not under their restless feet, it surely lay 
beyond the next low range of hills or beyond the next 
river. The vision led them farther westward, and though — 
much of the land they crossed has not seen a white man_ 
since, they secured for Brazil well over two million square 
miles. 

The legends are provocative, even today. Near Cuiaba, 
a couple of 18th-century youngsters digging for fishing 
worms turned up small deposits of shining grains of 
gold. Word spread, and the rush was on. One Miguel 
Sutil found a surface deposit that in a few weeks of pick- 
and-shovel work yielded him more than six and a half 
tons of pure gold! Whole populations deserted their 
towns and moved in. 

That was yesterday’s treasure. Tomorrow’s will prob- 
ably be other minerals, notably manganese, of which 
great deposits lie at Urucum, not far from Cuiaba. Some 
of this was mined during the war, but difficulty of trans- 
portation has left the deposits almost untouched. 

In the center of the continent, matogrossenses look 
both east and west. The broad Paraguay River is now 
bridged at Corumba, and the railway is already deep into 
Bolivia, beyond San José de Chiquitos. Brazil intends 
to push the rails across the lush Bolivian lowlands to end 
at Santa Cruz de Sierra, center of a rich agricultural 
region of eastern Bolivia. 

“And then,” the matogrossenses teil you eagerly, “after 
Bolivia builds the railway between Santa Cruz and Cocha- 
bamba, there will be one continuous rail link from Santos 
on the Atlantic, through Mato Grosso and on to the 
Pacific.” 


The idea is catching. One enthusiastic gesture pushes 
the steel ribbon across a hundred miles of swamp and 
jungle to Santa Cruz. Another levels the rocky Andean 
ridges and fills the abysses between Santa Cruz and Co- 
chabamba. Presently one begins to think of the trans- 
continental railways as an almost accomplished fact. 


After all, the transcontinental air service, which stops 
twice a week at Corumba, was hardly more than a pipe 
dream twenty years ago. And seeing Campo Grande 
grow almost while you watch, it is hard to doubt that in 
the Mato Grosso anything is possible, or even likely. 
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FOR JULY 1949 


_ ONE OF THE most important holidays of the month is 
_ Simén Bolivar’s birthday on July 24, observed in the 
aa. six countries he liberated (Bolivia, Colombia, Ecuador, 
Ee Panama, Peru, and Venezuela), and in several others as 
cay well. On July 16, Carmelite churches celebrate the Day 
ey Our Lady of Mt. Carmel. The principal saints’ days— 
_ St. James (Santiago) and St. Christopher, both on July 
25, and St. Anne’s Day, on the 26th—are celebrated with 
fiestas in towns named for these saints. Several Latin 
American countries—for example, Panama and Guate- 

mala—hold special celebrations on July 4 in honor of the 
_ United States’ Independence Day. Some other July holi- 


days are: 


ARGENTINA 


i. duly 9 commemorates the declaration of the Congress of Tucuman, 
i. th proclaimed Argentine independence in 1816. 
duly 12-17: The little village of Itati (Province of Corrientes) 
_ rouses from its traditional quiet at this time every year by holding 
a gala fiesta in honor of the Coronation of the Virgin of Itati 
and also honoring St. Louis of France. Pilgrims and tourists come 
¢ from all over Argentina, and at night there is dancing, drinking, 
5a games of chance. The festival proper begins on the l4th. 


bt; While church bells peal continuously, a crowd goes out to the 
edge of town to welcome the thousands of pilgrims from San 
a o uis del Palmar who come in a long parade of horsemen, carts, 
and marchers, carrying flags and an image of St. Louis. Solemn 
mass at the new basilica and a procession on the 16th are high 


a” 


COLOMBIA 


July 20: Independence Day. To celebrate the 1810 proclamation, 
flags are hung everywhere, and there are mass meetings and band 
concerts. At a special session of Congress, open to the public, the 
_ President reads his annual message. At night there is a fireworks 
display. Offices and stores are closed. 


DOMINICAN REPUBLIC 


July 16: Dia de la Trinitaria, named for the secret organization, 
- founded on this date, which instigated the war of independence. 
July 25: Large fiesta at Santiago de los Caballeros, second city of 
the republic, in honor of St. James. 


a, = 24-August 6: The feast of the “nen at San Salvador, 
7 which honors the Christ, patron of the country and its capital, is 
attended by people from all over El Salvador and neighboring 
countries. Originally a strictly religious observance, it has since 
become a gay popular festival. Nowadays, besides religious cere- 
monies, there are displays of native products, typical orchestras 
_ playing everywhere, and frequent pageants of colorful floats that 
wind up at Campo de Marte park, where as many as 30,000 people 
gather to watch them pass in review. The fiesta ends on August 
5 with a great procession, in which an ancient image of the 
‘Saviour of the World is carried aloft on a high float. August 6, 
the Feast of the Transfiguration, is observed with solemn religious 


services, 


GUATEMALA 


July 12-18: State fair at 
Huehuetenango). 


July 25: A fiesta at Santiago Sacatepéquez features masked Indian 
dances. 


July 25: Fiesta at Palin (Department of Escuintla). The market 
is set up under a famous old ceiba tree with a spread of 180 feet. 


MEXICO 

July 3: Important fiesta, featuring dances, market, and a fair, is 
held at Oaxaca commemorating the death of the independence 
leader Hidalgo. 

July 8: Teotitlan de Valle (State of Oaxaca) festival features 
the Feather Dance, described in the Calendar for June in last 
month’s issue. 

July 8-16: The festival at Motul (State of Yucatan) in honor of 
Our Lady of Mt. Carmel is a good time to see the exotic Yucatecan 
folk dances. 

July 16: An especially interesting festival for the Day of Our 
Lady of Mt. Carmel is held at the old Carmelite convent in Villa 
Alvaro Obregén (formerly San Angel), a suburb of Mexico City. 
July 17: National holiday commemorating the death of Alvaro 
Obregon, hero of the Revolution and President from 1920 to 1924, 
Shops are open. 

July 18: National holiday commemorating the death of Juarez. 
Brief ceremonies are held at the Juarez monument in Alameda 
park. Shops are open. 

July 19: Colorful harvest festival at Juchitan (State of Oaxaca) 
honors St. Vincent de Paul, but is almost entirely pagan. 

July 22: On the Monday after the Day of Our Lady of Mt. Carmel, 
a week-long fiesta begins at the Cerro de Fortin, a hill just out- 
side the city of Oaxaca. In this modern version of the ancient 
Zapotec harvest festival, many strange dances are performed. The 
dancers, bearing gifts, come from every section of Oaxaca State 
in their varied regional costumes. 

July 24: Harvest festival at Torreén (State of Coahuila). The 
dances and costumes are typical of northern fiestas. 


NICARAGUA 

July 1: Fiesta of the Most Holy Trinity in Granada, at the north- 
western end of Lake Nicaragua. The procession starts in the 
afternoon from the chapel of Maria Auxiliadora and follows a 
route decorated with screens of artificial flowers. Only men take 
part in the procession, whose central object is an image of St. 
Peter, richly clothed and protected by an elaborate canopy. 


PERU 

July 27-August 1: The independence celebrations fall in the 
midst of a great fair in Lima featuring national products. Peru’s 
independence, which was proclaimed by San Martin on July 28, 
1821, is celebrated with a three-day holiday. Arequipa has 
native fiesta, which also lasts three days. Its local spree includes 
parades of elaborate floats, marching school children, and gaily 
uniformed bands. 


URUGUAY 
July 18: Constitution Day. Official ceremonies are held to com-— 
memorate the promulgation of Uruguay’s first constitution in 1830. 
Stores and offices are closed. 


VENEZUELA 

July 5: On Independence Day, there are official ceremonies at 
the Panteén Nacional, in which flowers are placed on Bolivar’s 
tomb, and at the Capitol, where the Act of Independence, signed 
in 1811, is preserved. Shops are closed. 


TOO COLD FOR THE ESKIMOS 


Taxco, Mexico:—Two Alaskan Eskimos studying at a handicraft 
center here say the nights are too cold. Frank Okpealuk and 
Francis Eben, each twenty-four, came here from villages near 
Nome to learn how to improve traditional Alaskan designs. Both 
are war veterans, studying under the GI Bill of Rights in a project 
sponsored by the U. S. Bureau of Indian Affairs and the Mexican 
Government. But the boys made the mistake of leaving their 
parkas in Juneau. 
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1. Presidential Palace in the capital of the 
only French-speaking American republic. Is the 
country Paraguay, Haiti, or El Salvador? 


2. Dancing the joropo, popular among the 
llaneros. Is it the national dance of Peru, Pane- 


ma, Nicaragua, or Venezuela? 


3. Farmer, amateur bullfighter, and President 
of bing a with his family. Who is he? 


= 

4. This locomotive belongs to a 150-mile pri- 
vate railroad that brings tannin-rich quebracho 
logs from the Chaco to the river port of Puerto 
Casado. Is it in Panama, Paraguay, or Mexico? 


5. Working in the laboratory at the Pan Amer- 
ican School of Agriculture in - —_——_——_, 


Guatemala’s neighbor on the south. 


6. The star marks Nahuel Huapi National 
Park, site of the Third Inter-American Travel 
Congress in February. Which country is it in? 


7. Though Sucre is the legal capital of Bo- 
livia, the city pictured, almost 12,000 feet above 
sea level, is the actual seat of government. Can 
you name it? 


8. Daniel Defoe wrote a book about Alexander 

Selkirk’s four lonely years on Chile’s Juan 
Fernandez Islands, shown here. Is the book 


Robinson Crusoe, Treasure Island, or Moby Dick? 


9. Celebrating mass in San Francisco Church. 
Along with the Quinta de Bolivar and Monser- 
rate, this church is one of the chief tourist attrac- 
tions in a South American erates Do you know 
which one? 


10. These Spanish-speaking sugar workers, 
U. S. citizens, are cultivating —————---———’s 
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LETTERS TO THE EDITOR 
“MONSIEUR LE DIRECTEUR” 


Dear Sir: 


An official organ of an important organization such as the Pan 
American Union should ensure accuracy in its articles. In your 
article on Sr. Torres Bodet, my successor as Director-General of 
UNESCO (“Monsieur le Directeur,” Americas, Mar. 1949) you 
write “for Huxley, the university has been his life; for Torres, life 
has been a university.” Actually I resigned my professorship at 


myself to writing and public affairs; for another eight years I 
kept the title of Honorary Lecturer and conducted research there; 
and since 1935 I have had no connection with any university. 

You also write that “Aside from poetry, Huxley’s writings have 
been mostly studies of birds and reptiles, and essays on the works 
of Charles Darwin. Torres, whose list ef published works startled 
the UNESCO delegation, has written widely on problems of gov- 
ernment and education.” In point of fact, I have published 
(apart from a very large number of general articles and pieces of 
scientific research) over 25 books on subjects as diverse as the 
race problem, the social services, popular science, religion, the 
T.V.A., biography, travel, school text books, the philosophy of 
science, specialized works on biology, ethics, the organization of 
scientific research, and natural history, besides those which you 
mention. 

You also speak of me as “visionary”, as having “idealistic 
dreams” for UNESCO, and as having “laid out a UNESCO pro- 
gram which covers every possible human need for this and any 
future century.” In point of fact, the programme which, with 
the aid of the Secretariat and the Member Governments of 
UNESCO, I have helped in promoting during the nearly three 
years | was with the Organization and its Preparatory Commis- 
sion, has consisted almost wholly of extremely definite and con- 
crete projects. I may mention the campaign for educational 
reconstruction; the huge fundamental education project; the es- 
tablishment of Field Science Co-operation Offices in scientifically 
less advanced regions; the setting up of new organizations with 
special functions—such as the International Theatre Institute, the 
International Council of Museums, the Institute of the Hylean 
Amazon, and the International Union for the Protection of 
Nature; the stimulation of new international professional organ- 
izations where needed, as in the field of Universities, Social 
Science, Philosophy, Engineering Science, etc.; the production 
of a volume by experts from many countries on the concepts 
underlying the Rights of Man; the undertaking of popular educa- 
tion in the fields of science and culture by special radio pro- 
grammes and discussion groups; work towards a new and more 
general Copyright Convention; a study of tensions that threaten 
peace; international seminars on special education problems; the 
hes production of the first publications giving particulars (a) of all 
fellowships and similar posts tenable abroad, (b) of the technical 
needs, in press, film and radio, of war-devastated and backward 
countries; work towards the improvement, from the international 
point of view, of history and geography textbooks; etc., etc. And 


‘ Wie of course, a great deal of time and energy has had to be spent 
on the extremely unvisionary job of building up the Organization 


itself, and on preliminary spadework on projects for its pro-— 
gramme. 


realism (though he is also, I am glad to say, a man of vision), and 


Answers to Questions on Page 47 
Haiti (Port-au-Prince) 6. Argentina 


8 Robinson Crusoe 


] 
2. Venezuela 
3. Galo Plaza 


4. Paraguay 


9. Bogota, capital of Colombia 


. Honduras 10. Puerte Rico 


the University of London twenty-five years ago, in order to devote 


Calif. 


I know that Sr. Torres Bodet is a man of great energy and -,. . AND DESSERT 


I am sure that he will succeed in achieving a number of im- 


yortant practical results in the briefest possible time. But I 


- must protest, not only in my own name, but in that of the Secre- 
tariat and of the three General Conferences of UNESCO, against 
_ the quite unwarranted implication that the first three years of 


UNESCO’s, life have been wasted on impractical or visionary proj- 
ects. In these three years, not only has a surprising amount ac- 
tually been accomplished, but the foundations indispensable for 
further achievement have been laid. 

Julian Huxley 


London, England 


_ The purpose of the article was not to criticize the important 


work of UNESCO or of its former director. AMERICAS regrets that 
Dr. Huxley interpreted paris of it as a criticism. In order to 
amend the record, we are happy to present to our readers the 
above list of UNESCO's accomplishments under Dr. Huxley's di- 
rection, 


TRAVELER'S PARADISE 


Dear Sir: 

AMERICAS is a delightful magazine—a great improvement. 

Please pass this on to the writer of “Guatemala—Traveler’s 
Paradise:” Antigua was not the first capital. .. . 

Guatemalans and others have claimed for a long time that the 
quetzal bird will not live in captivity. I have a letter from the 
St. Louis zoo stating that they have several quetzal birds that lived 
in captivity. I do not know if they are still alive. 


Herberta Towner 
Kansas City, Mo. 


Miss Towner is right: actually, Spanish headquarters in Guate- 
mala moved three times. The original town of Guatemala in 
Ixmiché or Tecpan was transferred for reasons of military strategy 
to a site in the valley of Almolonga in 1527, but was destroyed by 
an earthquake in 1541. The capital was then installed in Antigua, 
which had to be abandoned in 1779 because of new quakes. As 
for the quetzal, we quote Alexander F. Skutch, writing in “Nature 
Magazine, June-July 1945: “I have heard of quetzals from Hon- 
duras and Costa Rica, taken as nestlings and reared by hand, that 
survived long periods in a cage; but I sincerely hope that none 
hatched on Guatemalan soil have so lamentably betrayed the Re- 


public’s ideals.” 


Dear Sir: 

The magazine will hardly be of interest to the Brazilian public 
... Americas lacks character. It is and it is not a travel publica- 
tion, a fruit salad, a mixture of politics, diplomacy, propaganda 
... (It) looks like an academic magazine written by scholars, and 
It hurts to see an ideal going down the 
may it 


it seems half dead... . 
drain. ... Please accept my best wishes for AMERICAS 
succeed in Portuguese with or without changes. 

M. Camarinha da Silva 


Dear Sir: 
Please accept my sincere appreciation of your new magazine 
Americas. I was very disappointed when I first heard of the dis- 
continuation of the Bulletin. However, I feel now that it was 
well worth the change. The articles are so well chosen for these 
times and yet you have kept all the culture and beauty (depicted 
in the Bulletin) of the past as well as of modern times. Sincerely 
I wish to thank every member of the staff for such a pleasant 
change. 
Cecilia Lucia Sturla 
Baltimore, Maryland 
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SAMUEL PUTNAM, who contributes “Gilberto Freyre, Stormy Hermit of | 
Apipucos,” has done yeoman service for Brazilian literature in the United 
States, opening up its treasures to North American readers. He has trans- 
lated Freyre’s masterpiece, The Masters and the Slaves, Euclides da Cunha’s 
classic, Rebellion in the Backlands, and Jorge Amado’s novel, The Violent 
Land. Putnam himself is the author of Marvelous Journey: A Survey of Four 


ern Cross, and Brazilian literary associations showered other honors on him. 
Now in the United States, where his home has become a mecca for Brazilian 


further research in Brazilian literature. 


U. S. press coverage of Latin America from the inside for many years. Be- 
with Scholastic Publications and Foreign Affairs, then joined the Office of the 


Coordinator of Inter-American Affairs. Since 1944, he has been trying to 
squeeze as much meaningful Latin American news as possible into Newsweek, 


Janeiro, fresh from Braniff Airways’ inaugural Lima-Rio non-stop flight. He 


massive Andes too distracting. He is now working on a book about recent 
U. S. policy toward Latin America. 


ROBERT K. SHELLABY also is just back from Latin America, where he saw 
first hand the results of the joint U.S.-Peruvian agricultural program he writes 


since the War. As Latin American Editor of the Christian Science Monitor, 
treaty meeting, Bogota, the Travel Congress in Argentina, and, most recently, 


Hollywood, Mr. Shellaby majored in Spanish in high school and in political 


and radio. 


intermittently, since he reached his majority in 1923. He has published three 


won Cuba’s Juan Gualberto Gomez Prize for reporting and the Hernandez Cata 
Prize for short stories. To judge from “What They’re Reading in Cuba,” he 
is somewhat skeptical about the popularity of his works. Nevertheless, he 
has just announced publication of two new books: La Sangre Hambrienta 
(Hungry Blood), consisting of three short novels; and a volume of short stories, 
Enser del Alma (Utensil of the Soul). An indefatigable reader, Sr. Labrador 
i! Ruiz has a vast library that includes a number of rare volumes. He also— 
collects modern Cuban paintings, land and sea snail shells, and pipes. 


The Organization of American States is made up of 21 American nations—Argentina, Bolivia, Brazil, Chile, Colombia, Costa Rica, 
Cuba, the Dominican Republic, Ecuador, El Salvador, Guatemala, Haiti, Honduras, Mexico, Nicaragua, Panama, Paraguay, Peru, the 
United States, Uruguay, and Venezuela. Dr. Alberto Lleras Camargo of Colombia is Secretary General; Dr. William Manger of the 
United States is Assistant Secretary General. 

The work of the Organization of American States is carried out by the Inter-American Conference, which meets every five years 
in a different American capital; the Meetings of Consultation of Ministers of Foreign Affairs, which can be called by any State to study 
problems of a political nature, or when the peace and security of the continent are affected by a situation to which the Rio Treaty 
of Reciprocal Assistance is applicable; and the Specialized Conferences on technical aspects of cooperation. The permanent body 
representing the governments of the hemisphere is the Council of the Organization of American States, which meets in Washington 
at the Pan American Union building. This Council, composed of a representative from each of the 21 American States, has three 
technical organs--the Inter-American Economic and Social Council, the Inter-American Council of Jurists, and the Inter-American’ 
Cultural Council. 

The Pan American Union not only acts as General Secretariat of the Organization, but also carries out many projects of 
international cooperation in the juridical, economic, social, and cultural fields within the spheres of the respective Councils. The 


space, and brought him a standing invitation to return as visiting professor 
whenever he can. The Brazilian Government gave him the Order of the South- 


writers and diplomats, he has just been granted a Guggenheim Fellowship for | 


HARRY MURKLAND, author of “Editors’ Blind Spot,” has been studying | 


ginning as a reporter on the Newark Evening News, he held editorial positions — 


as Hemisphere Affairs Editor. This job takes him on frequent flights to Latin 
Mr. Murkland received his AMERICAS assignment on his arrival in Rio de> 


tried to get the story started on the return trip, but found the flight over the 


about in “SCIPA Means Food.” This was his second trip around the continent — 
he has covered many important inter-American conferences, including the Rio — 
the session on foreign colonies in the hemisphere, at Havana. A _ native of | 


science at U.C.L.A., working into the inter-American field via newspapers — 


ENRIQUE LABRADOR RUIZ, of Cuba, has practiced all kinds of journalism, Fr 


novels, two volumes of essays, and one each of fantastic tales and poetry. He | 


Centuries of Brazilian Writing. At the University of Brazil his lectures compar- _ 
ing Brazilian and U. S. literature filled every available seat, aisle, and floor 


\merica, where, he says, he finds the food almost as interesting as the politics. _ 


General Secretariat helps in preparations for the Inter-American Conferences, acts as custodian of their documents and archives, serves _ 


as depository of instruments of ratification of inter-American agreements, and reports to the Council on the activities of the Organiza- 
tion. Besides Américas, a monthly magazine on inter-American affairs, the Pan American Union also publishes the Annals of the 
Organization of American States, an official quarterly which records the documents of the Inter-American Conferences, the Meet- 
ings of Consultation, the Council, and the other agencies of the Organization. 


Américas subscription rates $3.00 a year, $1.00 extra for postage to countries outside the Pan American Postal Union. Spanish 


and Portuguese editions $2.00 a year plus $1.00 for postage to countries outside the Pan American Postal Union. Single copies 25¢. 


Back cover: Modern cracking plant in Montevideo, Uruguay, run by ANCAP (National 
Administration ol Fuels Alcohol and Portland Cement) 
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